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PREFACE 


The British House of Commons on November 16 debated a Bill 
entitled the “‘Public Order Bill’”’ calling for legislation to preserve 
and safeguard the essential liberties of the British people. Since the 
conditions this legislation is designed to correct exist to some degree 
in every democracy, this attempt of the British Parliament to deal 
with the problem should be of interest to all who value and desire 
the maintenance of democratic institutions. 

The Carnegie Endowment also takes pleasure in presenting to 
readers of International Conctliation a number of articles bearing on 
the present political situation of continental Europe. These include: 
the text of a speech on foreign affairs made before the Hungarian 
Parliament on May 28 by Koloman de K4nya, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; the text of Premier Mussolini’s speech on Italy’s foreign 
relations at Milan on November 1; the text of a statement made by 
the Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Kamil. Krofta, 
on November 3; and the text of the official communiqué issued in 
Vienna on November 13 following a conference there of the Foreign 
Ministers of Austria, Hungary, and Italy. 


NICHOLAS MurRAY BUTLER 


New York, December 14, 1936. 
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DEBATE IN BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS ON PUBLIC 
ORDER BILL, NOVEMBER 16, 1936 


The SECRETARY of STATE for the HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Sir John Simon): I beg to move, “That the Bill be now read a 
Second time.” 

This is a Bill the introduction of which was promised in the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne, and the Government invite the 
House to cooperate in passing it into law without delay, after, of 
course, the usual opportunities for detailed discussion in the Com- 
mittee stage. There has been for some time past representations made 
from several quarters that legislation was required in order to deal 
more effectively with persons and organizations who provoke or cause 
disturbance of the public peace. The Government have given careful 
consideration to the information which has been brought before them, 
to the reports of responsible chief officers of police and the representa- 
tions made by deputations, and they bring forward this Bill as the 
result of their consideration. 

The topic of this Bill is a difficult topic to deal with, especially 
difficult for the draftsman. It isa very important topic, for it touches 
our essential liberties, not only the rights of those who wish to demon- 
strate but the rights of the general public who may suffer from serious 
disturbances. It is an urgent matter. While large areas are quite 
untouched by these disturbances, at the same time in those districts 
where the evils which the Bill seeks to correct are most in evidence, 
the situation in recent months has tended to deteriorate. Information 
to that effect comes to me from many quarters. At the Home Office 
we have had deputations from London and the Provinces, and our 
conclusion, which I hope the House will be prepared to adopt, is that 
we should be wise to deal with this matter now. 

If honorable Members will take a broad view of the events of the 
last few years it will be agreed that since the War developments in 
Europe have tended to let loose extremist doctrines—whether doc- 
trines of the Right or the Left does not matter—which in their appli- 
cation have this special quality, that they are essentially intolerant 
and determined to browbeat and overthrow contrary doctrines. The 
adherents of these doctrines deny the right of others to hold different 
opinions. If they succeeded they would do their utmost to stop the 


1 Reprinted from Oficial Report of Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), Vol. 317, 
No. 10, November 16, 1936. 
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expression of different opinions. In the meantime they are ready, if 
not to use, at least to display force to spread their own views. In con- 
trast with this the great characteristic of British political life is its 
tolerance. All the things which we prize—freedom of opinion, freedom 
of speech, and freedom of meeting—are all based on our conception of 
political and civic toleration. 

I do not mean that politics is a quiet trade. Nobody can read the 
story of the Eatanswill election in ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,’’ or an account 
of the famous Westminster election of 1784, without realizing that 
there often was, and still is, plenty of noise and roughness in our 
political methods, but this roughness and this noise have been on the 
whole tolerant and good humored. If these foreign doctrines get a 
footing in this country—I am not inviting the House to legislate 
against anybody's creed; it is the methods, not the creed—then 
Parliament must secure that the methods which are employed in 
support are consistent with our tolerant traditions, and with a preser- 
vation of the rights of the general public. When we speak about 
British freedom which it is right to preserve for those who wish to be 
demonstrative and emphatic it is well to remember that the mass of 
the British people have to be considered too, and methods must not 
be allowed to develop to a point where the interests of the general 
public are overlooked. The House will observe that in making these 
observations I am not trying to draw a distinction between one 
extreme creed and another. I am not discussing whether it is Com- 
munists who make Fascists or Fascists who make Communists. That 
is not the point. The point is that we should do our best to act even- 
handedly in the matter and base ourselves on general principles. 

There is abundant evidence that in many areas there is a serious 
public nuisance to be dealt with in the growth of groups, trained 
groups, sometimes in uniform and sometimes carrying weapons, who 
by their overbearing and insulting behavior, and by their organized 
rowdyism, are threatening to undermine essential British liberties, 
We are asking the House to deal with the situation now before it 
develops into something more serious and more difficult to deal with. 
Let us deal with it now, and in what is the proper characteristic 
British way, not by giving power to the Administration to proceed 
by Orders in Council, but by laying down in statutory form, as the 
result of the cooperative work of the House of Commons, the rules 
which ought to apply, and by leaving breaches of the law to be dealt 
with by the courts. 
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That is the general conception which I present to the House of the 
framework in which we invite their cooperation in settling the form 
of the Bill. I do not want to weary the House, but no doubt honorable 
Members would wish me to indicate briefly the scheme in the prin- 
cipal Clauses of the Bill, and while avoiding discussing matters which 
are appropriate for Committee stage, offer them a few observations 
which, I hope, will help to elucidate any points of difficulty. 

I will take the Clauses of the Bill as they come. Clause 1 is the 
operative Clause about uniforms, and it provides, subject to certain 
limitations, that it shall be an offense to wear political uniforms in 
public. Let me say a word as to the necessity for legislation on this 
subject. It is the unanimous view of the chief officers of police in the 
areas principally affected that the wearing of political uniforms is a 
source of special provocation, and testimony to the same effect has 
been offered to me at the Home Office by a number of deputations. 
It is the view which has been adopted in a good many countries in 
Europe—Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
Holland. In all these countries the law has been recently changed for 
the same purpose, and I hope the House will take the view, whatever 
there may be to criticize in detail, that the principle of Clause 1, that 
we should prohibit the wearing in public of political uniforms, is 
right. This does not apply merely to the Fascists. There has been so 
much advertisement on that side that some people may think that 
nobody else is trying to wear a political uniform. That is not so. 
Apart altogether from the Green Shirts, information is coming in of 
efforts being made by people largely of the anti-Fascist persuasion 
by way of reprisals, who are attempting and are actually adopting 
the wearing of uniforms of their own. We do not want this situation 
to develop. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Can the right honorable Gentleman give us 
any figures as to the number of persons who are doing this? 

Sir J. SIMON: I would rather not give figures at the moment, but 
when we consider Clause 1 in Committee I can give more information 
about the matter. There is no doubt about the facts. We do not want 
to get the situation which existed in this country in the fifteenth 
century. At the time of the Wars of the Roses there were maintained, 
each with an appropriate costume and uniform, armies of retainers 
who were to promote the interests of this and that group in the com- 
munity, and a series of statutes was passed to prohibit the wearing 
of ‘‘liveries.”” 











Let me point out the limitations, the necessary limitations, of 
Clause 1. It is directed only to the wearing in public of what I have 
called political uniforms. The House will observe the words: 


Uniform signifying association with any political organization 
or with the promotion of any political object. 


The words have been carefully chosen, and I think they can be fairly 
summarized by the expression “ political uniforms.’’ That, of course, 
excludes at once from the ambit of the Bill the wearing of certain 
kinds of uniform in public, with which nobody would wish to inter- 
fere, such as the uniform of the Salvation Army, cases of some indus- 
trial organizations and benefit clubs, Boy Scouts, the Church Lads’ 
Brigade, or—to take an even more unprovocative instance—hospital 
nurses or the Corps of Commissionaires. Nobody wishes to include 
that sort of case within the Bill. It is political uniforms with which we 
are dealing. 

I will come in a moment to the provision which limits the matter a 
little further, but first let me take up and justify a point about the 
first Clause which has been widely observed. We do not seek in this 
Bill to draw a definition Clause to apply to the word “uniform.” 
I would only observe that if there is any ingenious Member of the 
House who, sincerely desiring the first Clause to pass, at the same time 
wishes a definition to appear, he had better try his hand at it. There 
is no statutory definition because we are satisfied that, it is better 
to take what is, after all, a perfectly well-known English word and 
use it in the connotation here appearing, in order that a reasonable 
interpretation may be put upon it by the tribunals that will decide 
these things, that is to say, the courts of law. In most cases, it will 
be a stipendiary magistrate as occasions for the operation of this 
Clause are mostly likely to arise in districts where there is a stipen- 
diary. I shall not, therefore, yield to the temptation of describing to 
the House my own idea of what a uniform is, although I have several 
phrases at the back of my mind. I am quite certain that the attempt 
to incorporate such phrases in a definition Clause would not serve 
the effective purposes of the Bill. 

Another provision in the first Clause which has been the subject 
of some comment outside, and which no doubt will also attract the 
attention of honorable Members, is the provision that a prosecution 
under the Clause can only take place with the authority of the 
Attorney-General. I do not know whether honorable Members 
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always realize the very sharp distinction there is in this class of mat- 
ter between the law of England and the law of Scotland. I do not 
say which is the better, but I can imagine there being on the side of 
some of the Scots Members of the House a strong belief that their 
system is to be preferred. At any rate in Scotland, as | understand it, 
nobody can be exposed to a prosecution for a breach of the criminal 
law except by the public authority, directed, if need be, by the Lord 
Advocate. In other words, in Scotland there is no such thing as a 
private prosecution. If you were to allow this first Clause to go into 
the Bill without a provision to the effect that the Attorney-General 
must authorize a prosecution, not only would there be a sharp 
difference between English and Scots law, but there would be nothing 
whatever to guard against a private prosecution, perhaps of the most 
fantastic or unreasonable kind, actuated it may be by not the purest 
of public motives; whereas by putting in this provision, which has 
occurred in many other statutes, we secure both that the law should 
be reasonably applied and that there should be a uniformity in its 
application. 

Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: Could the right honorable 
Gentleman at some point explain why he takes so different a line in 
Sub-section (4) of Clause 6, where the police are specially prohibited 
from taking proceedings? 

Sir J. SIMON: The right honorable Gentleman may be sure that 
I will come to that point, and I am aware that what I have just said 
may make it the more necessary for me to explain why that is the 
case. I am sure the House will agree that for the moment it is best 
for me to deal with Clause 1. 

Another matter in connection with Clause 1 to which I would draw 
the attention of the House is the proviso which follows the main part 
of the Clause and begins in line 11. The proviso is to the effect that, 
while political uniforms may not be worn in public, it may be possible, 
in a case where the risk of public disorder does not arise, on a cere- 
monial, anniversary or other occasion, for the chief officer of police 
to permit the wearing of a political uniform on that occasion, but 
he can only do so with the permission of the Secretary of State, which 
in England would mean the Home Secretary and in Scotland the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. We have thought it right to insert 
that proviso in qualification of the absolute words of the Bill for the 
following reasons. 

It is not, of course, that the Clause deals with anything but political 
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uniforms from first to last; therefore, the proviso is not put in for the 
purpose of protecting the Salvation Army, Boy Scouts, or anything 
of that kind, because they do not come in at all. It is a proviso which 
might conceivably on occasion operate in reference to an undoubtedly 
political uniform; that is to say, a case may arise where some well- 
established anniversary or ceremonial occasion has been traditionally 
celebrated in the town with the wearing of a uniform which does 
indicate some political organization, and where there is no real 
ground, from the point of view of the risk of public disturbance, for 
preventing what is a special and a ceremonial use of the uniform. I 
can imagine such a case, but I am not going to name a case lest it 
should be thought that I am prejudicing the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of State whose consent is needed before this exception is granted. 
One of the greatest difficulties in all legislation is to be sure, when you 
legislate in very general terms—which is what you ought to do—that 
your survey of the situation has been sufficiently exact, that you have 
provided for the future as well as the present, and that you have not 
quite unintentionally inflicted a perfectly unnecessary restriction 
upon people who are not in fact within the spirit and purposes of the 
Clause at all. I think such cases might occur to many honorable 
Members. At the same time it is an exception to the general rule of 
the Clause, and we have therefore thought it right to say that such 
an exception can only be made with the consent of a Secretary of 
State, because it seemed to the Government that, if such an exception 
was to be warranted, it ought to be possible in the House of Com- 
mons for the exception to be challenged and for the Home Secretary 
to be called to book if it was thought to be unreasonably conceded. 
That, stated shortly and as clearly as I can, is the general effect of 
the first Clause. 

Let me now pass to the second Clause. I repeat my observation 
that this class of legislation is very difficult to draft and I will not 
delay the House at this stage with a lengthy justification of every 
part of this necessarily long Clause. That will be for the Committee 
stage; but it is most important that the House should apprehend 
the main purpose of the Clause, assent to it and give it a Second 
Reading. I will take first of all Sub-section (1). It isa provision which 
is drawn so as to prohibit and bring to an end organizations which are 
organized or trained or equipped for the purpose of enabling 


them to be employed in usurping the functions of the police or 
of the armed forces of the Crown. 
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I do not think it extravagant to say that there is a danger against 
which we have to provide ourselves now, a danger which might 
develop in the future—the danger of Parliamentary liberties being 
invaded by the creation of bodies organized for that purpose. I am 
perfectly willing to accept the view that as yet the danger is not very 
great, but it behooves usin this home of liberty to lay down in good 
time the principles by which we mean to stand. It may well be that 
this enactment will be more important because it is enacted on the 
Statute Book than because of any positive enforcement of its Clauses. 
There has been passed by the House of Commons in the course of its 
history a great deal of legislation which has laid down the principles 
by which we mean to stand and has been a very real barrier against 
the dangers which otherwise might have overwhelmed us. The 
foundation of all ordered government in this Island is that the only 
instruments of force should be those of the properly constituted 
authorities. I do not mean by that that there are not occasions when 
the private citizen ought to help the authorities. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: He is bound to. 

Sir J. SIMON: He ought to and he is bound to; but he has no right 
to organize himself under the pretense that that is what he desires to 
do. Let me read a single sentence of a well-known authority. It will 
illustrate the proposition: 

A man may gather together his friends and servants to defend 
his own house against persons threatening to enter it unlawfully, 
but it is unlawful for him to assemble his friends for the defense 
of his person against those who threaten to beat him outside his 
house . . . for then it is his duty to appeal to the protection 
of the law. 


I emphasize the word “usurp” in this Sub-section. In performing the 
duty of a good citizen to arrest a felon is one thing, but to seek to 
usurp the function of the duly constituted authorities of the country 
is quite another thing. It is that usurpation which I suggest we should 
mark down now as being a breach of our traditions and Constitution, 
and that we should enact in this Statute in terms that that is an 
offense which we are determined shall be dealt with. 

Paragraph (6) of Sub-section (1) is on somewhat different lines. If 
honorable Members will look at it they will see the words “ promoting 
any political object.”’ That is a special case, a qualification which will 
not be found in paragraph (a) but is here in paragraph (6). We are 
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dealing with a situation in which the essential feature is that the 
organization and equipment relate to the promotion of some political 
object. Therefore the paragraph is confined to that class of case. 
Here some care must be exercised. We must not go looking up and 
down under this second alternative for a thing which is so limited that 
it will interfere with the legitimate exercise of political rights. If you 
were to legislate simply against any body which existed for the pur- 
pose of being— 


employed for the use or display of physical force in promoting 
any political object, or in such manner as to arouse reasonable 
apprehension that they are organized . . . for that purpose, 


I think there would be a very real danger of bringing within the juris- 
diction of this Act cases which we certainly do not intend to be in at 
all. The mere fact that an organization is very large and very numer- 
ous and very enthusiastic in its demonstrations might produce a very 
great effect, an overbearing effect, which might be thought to bring 
it within the Clause if we used the same language as is used in 
paragraph (a). Therefore we suggest that instead of paragraph (d) 
beginning as paragraph (a) begins, the view should be taken that 
organization is not enough, and that it is only on proof being given 
to the court that there have been not only organization but organiza- 
tion and training, or organization and equipment, that we should be 
justified in treating the second limb of this Clause as satisfied. 

It is obvious that you cannot produce an effective Act of Parlia- 
ment if you simply talk about the purpose of creating such a body, 
and you must consider the case in which its manifestations do produce 
apprehension, fear, reasonable terror in the minds of ordinary people 
that they are organized and trained or equipped for the purpose of 
using physical force or displaying physical force to carry into effect 
their political objects. The language needs to be closely studied. As I 
have said, the drafting of a Bill on this subject is not an easy thing 
to do, but I hope I have conveyed to the House the ideas which we 
have tried to put into the Clause and I trust that in Committee it 
will be found that the Clause is aptly framed for the purpose. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Will the Home Secretary dwell a little more 
upon the words “arouse reasonable apprehension.”’ For instance, 
would a person be liable to punishment under this Clause whether 
in fact the actions which aroused the reasonable apprehensions are 
guilty actions or not? 
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Sir J. SIMON: My right honorable Friend no doubt is very wise 
in asking for further elucidation on that point. There are many cases 
in which you could not deal with miscreants if you had to prove that 
the purpose behind people’s minds is the wicked purpose that you 
charge them with, and in which you must judge them by having 
regard to what is the reasonable apprehension which they create in 
their public demonstrations. I can imagine cases in the East End of 
London where people who have been creating a great state of terror 
would none the less put their hands on their hearts and testify that 
this was not their purpose. But when we are dealing with public 
order and the rights of citizens of all sorts in public places it is not 
unreasonable to say that you really must judge people to some extent 
by the reaction they produce on innocent members of the public. 
That is the reason why the Clause is drawn in this form. With that 
explanation perhaps we may pass on. 

I note that a number of persons have been concerned as to the 
language in Sub-section (4) of Clause 2. I think it will be found, when 
the matter is dealt with by my right honorable and learned Friend 
the Attorney-General, that there is a good deal of misunderstanding 
about it. I only state this now quite briefly that honorable Members 
may have it in their minds. As honorable Members know, our law 
of evidence is so strict that there are cases in which, in order to secure 
a fair result, you have to some extent to depart from its classic lines. 
For example there is the well-known proposition that everyone is to 
be regarded as innocent until proved to be guilty. There is hardly a 
better known proposition; yet if a man is accused in this country of 
receiving stolen goods, and if it can be shown that the goods are 
stolen, as soon as you have shown that he has got them, instantly, 
notwithstanding that principle of the law, it lies upon him, though he 
is an accused person in the dock, to show what is his explanation of 
what would otherwise be an inference of guilt against him. 

In the same way here, if you proceed against a person involving an 
organization, if you were to be strictly confined to the evidence of 
what was said or done in the presence of the principal person sued, it 
might be that you would shut out from consideration by the court 
matters which every common-sense man would regard as relevant, 
though of course they are matters about which it would be right for 
the accused to give his explanation. It is on that principle that this 
provision has been inserted. I ask the House not to allow general 
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consideration of the Bill to be too much concentrated on Clauses of 
procedure. They must be considered in Committee, of course, but I 
have no doubt that my learned Friend the Attorney-General will then 
be able to give many illustrations. 

I pass now to Clause 3, on which I will give two or three general 
reflections. There have been authorities that have urged upon me, in 
the course of deputations, that power should be taken to prohibit 
processions on the ground that after all, at any rate in crowded places, 
they cause a vast amount of inconvenience, and that there are many 
other ways in which the views of the public can be expressed. I do not 
agree. I have not put into this Bill any such general prohibition. I 
think that demonstrations by way of procession are an old and well- 
established method of exhibiting a point of view. It may not always 
be very effective, but I do not know on what grounds one can com- 
plain. I remember how in the old Home Rule days the most respect- 
able and authoritative persons joined in processions to demonstrate 
against the Home Rule Bill in various parts of the country. Whether 
it really added very much to the sum-total of argument is a matter of 
doubt. At any rate do not let us interfere with it any further than we 
need. Therefore I do not propose any such wide power as that. 

In Sub-section (1) of Clause 3 we have set out in, I hope, plain 
English what, to a very large extent, is the present power to control 
the route that a procession takes. In substance this power of rout- 
ing processions exists already. Most people feel that there are cases 
where it is right to have that power. At present the power is to be 
found in some rather ancient Statutes. In the case of the Metropolis 
it is in an Act of 1839; in the Provinces it is in an Act of 1847. The 
Statutes are in somewhat archaic words. They were passed before 
the full establishment of modern police forces. They are applied with 
some little difficulty. It does seem to me that it is much better to put 
into this Bill a plain provision on the subject. So far as London is con- 
cerned the power has rested, since the Act of 1839, with the police, 
So far as the provincial towns and some other provincial areas in 
England are concerned, the power has been a very curious one. In 
point of fact it has been a power with the local authorities, though in 
practice it has really been exercised by the police. 

I submit that it would not be a good thing if we were to allow the 
question of the regulation of processions which may sometimes 
arouse political or religious feeling to become a topic at local elections 
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in every part of the country. It seems to me that it is a police sub- 
ject. It has to do with the regulation and control of the streets and, 
that being so, I hope the House will agree that it is proper so to pro- 
vide. I would call attention to the fact that a provision is expressly 
included in Sub-section (1) as to the possibility of conditions being 
imposed. It does happen sometimes—it happened in Manchester 
the other day—that some conditions are imposed, one, I think, being 
that the people should not wear uniforms. Sometimes there are cases 
in which the requirement might be with reference, say, to provocative 
inscriptions on banners. There are cases in which, by a reasonable 
exercise of that power, it would be possible to arrange for a demon- 
stration to take place without any harm being done. 

Sir ROBERT HORNE: Before my right honorable Friend leaves 
that part of the subject, may I ask why the conditions which he has 
said should, reasonably, be applied to English provincial processions, 
should not also apply in the case of Scotland, namely, that the chief 
constable should have power to decide whether any such regulations 
should be made? 

Sir J. SIMON: I should be very slow to involve myself in any con- 
troversy about the niceties of Scottish practice with my right honor- 
able Friend. I understand—and I speak as a mere Sassenach—that 
in the northern part of this Kingdom a rather different system pre- 
vails, in some cases under private Acts such as that which has been 
passed in the case of Edinburgh and some other big towns, and also I 
believe under more general provisions. There is a provision, I believe, 
in Scotland by which notice has to be given, very often before the 
arrangement of a procession and the magistrate deals with the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the procession shall be agreed to and under 
what conditions. Consequently I have secured that there is a Clause 
which applies the Bill to Scotland with, as my right honorable Friend 
sees, some modification, and, what is more, I have provided myself 
with the Lord Advocate so that he may be here to explain these 
mysteries if desired. 


I now come to Clause 4 on which, I hope, there will not be much 
difference of opinion. As the law stands, no sort of wrong is done if 
the people in a procession, however much heat and excitement there 
may be, whatever may be the risk of a clash, are in the possession of 
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weapons which, in certain circumstances, they might be tempted to 
use. I submit that it would be entirely reasonable to say that in any 
public procession no one must carry any offensive weapon. I would 
only add on this subject that, unfortunately, the evil which is con- 
templated is not an imaginary evil. In the records of Scotland Yard 
and of the Home Office there are ugly cases which explain the need 
for a provision of this sort. I think that if we are to preserve the 
general right of demonstration by procession, we must lay down firm- 
ly that it is a punishable offense to take part in a procession carrying 
an offensive weapon. 

Clause 5 of the Bill does not make new law so much as it sets down 
in simple terms a rule which already applies in some districts and 
which, I think, ought to apply generally. The present situation is 
very curious. In the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, there is a Section 
which deals with this subject and the language of that Section is the 
language of Clause 5 with the very smallest variation. The Act of 
1839, which deals only with London, speaks of anyone who in any 
public place 


uses any threatening, abusive or insulting words or behavior 
with intent to provoke a breach of the peace or whereby a breach 
of the peace may be occasioned. 


It appeared to us that the words “‘is likely to be occasioned” would 
be better. There is not really much difference in the language of the 
Clause, but it is more in accordance with the modern use of English. 
We are not seeking to enact anything startlingly new. What we are 
seeking to do is to provide by Act of Parliament that this shall be the 
law not only in London but outside. At present, in provincial towns 
the same result is secured by the more cumbrous procedure of by- 
laws which involve in different places different penalties and some- 
times different procedure. I cannot think that it is a reasonable state 
of affairs that we should have to rely on a statute of nearly one 
hundred years ago for the Metropolitan Police District, and rely 
upon a whole series of by-laws, which have been passed probably 
without much public notice, for the rest of the country. It seemed to 
be sensible that all should be put together in one single plain Clause 
on which there can be no misunderstanding. Under this provision 
there may be cases such as some which have taken place within the 
memory of honorable Members—some which have recently been 
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dealt with by Metropolitan police magistrates—in which the most 
violently abusive language has been used, say, in a Jewish quarter 
for the purpose of arousing racial feeling. The general proposition in 
the Act seems to be perfectly fair, but while we all agree that a great 
deal of liberty should be allowed when political demonstrations or 
arguments are going on, and while it seems to me that the working of 
the law has been satisfactory in London, I would invite the House to 
lay this down as a plain and sensible proposition. 

The only thing that remains is that at present even though the 
language may be used deliberately for the purpose of insulting a 
section of the population or a religious view which is prevalent in the 
district where it is used, however serious the case may be and however 
serious the consequences, the maximum penalty is 40s. In the case 
of a man who perhaps has a great organization behind him a fine of 
40s. is not enough. We want to increase the penalty, but it will be 
at the discretion of the magistrates. They can deal with small cases 
as they did formerly, but it will be possible in an extreme case to give 
three months’ imprisonment or impose a fine of £50. 

Now I come to Clause 6 to which my right honorable Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham (Sir A. Chamberlain) called attention. 
I think that my right honorable Friend is nearly the only Member of 
the House besides myself who can recall the origin of the Public 
Meeting Act of 1908. There is also, of course, my right honorable 
Friend the Member for Epping (Mr. Churchill) and there are one or 
two others—a select company. The story of that Measure is very 
curious. It was passed in the Parliament of 1908, and that happened 
to be the first Parliament in which I had the honor to serve. There 
was introduced by a distinguished private Member—now Lord 
Cecil—a Bill which ultimately became the Public Meeting Act. It 
was received with general approval in all parts of the House and 
there was not much discussion about it until it came back from the 
Lords when there was a great deal of discussion upon it, but its pur- 
pose received general approval. At the end of the discussion, Mr. 
Asquith congratulated the noble Lord who was responsible for the Bill 
and said that the passage of the Bill into law proved how easy it was 
for a private Member to make a useful exercise of his rights on private 
Members’ days, always provided that he chose a short Bill with 
which everybody agreed. 

The nature of the Act is to be gathered from the words of Clause 6: 
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it provides that any person who at a lawful public meeting acts in a 
disorderly manner for the purpose of preventing the transaction of 
the business of the meeting shall be guilty of an offense. I do not think 
that opinion will differ today any more than it did in 1908 on the 
proposition that that was a very sensible protection of the right of 
public meeting and for the prevention of mere hooliganism and “ gang- 
sterism”’ in the conduct of these affairs. Unfortunately, the applica- 
tion of the admirable Act, approved by such great authorities, has 
been seriously restricted through want of machinery. It is a stand 
example of how legislators may legislate for desires without providing 
the means to fulfil them. There is nothing in the Act which enables 
anybody in any circumstances to be arrested. There is nothing in it 
to enable anybody to insist upon a man giving his name and address, 

Earl WINTERTON: I am sorry to spoil the right honorable 
Gentleman’s story, but as one of the backers of the Bill, may I say 
that the Government of the day refused to allow the Bill to be taken 
as an agreed Bill, if certain provisions were put into it which we 
wanted to put into it? 

Sir J. SIMON: I am greatly obliged to my noble Friend, and I 
would only point out that at that time I was not a Member of the 
Government and that the right honorable Gentleman the Member 
for Epping was. 

Mr. GALLACHER: Is it not the case that the chairman of a 
public meeting has the right to call in the police and to give anyone 
at that meeting in charge under this particular Act? 

Sir J. SIMON: I do not think that is quite the case. It has been 
found in practice that the Act does not have the full effect which 
Parliament itself intended, through want of machinery, and one of 
the reasons is more particularly because if the interrupters come from 
somewhere else, if they are imported interrupters—this applies all 
round—it is extremely difficult to identify who they are. I do not 
think it would be possible to provide by law that the chairman of a 
meeting should demand a person’s name. The chairman of a meeting 
is otherwise occupied as a rule, and it is difficult to say that it is a 
criminal offense to refuse to give your name to another private person. 
The proper authority to whom the name should be given is the police. 
I do not think there can be any doubt about that. It used to be 
supposed that the police had no right to enter a public meeting unless 
they were invited, but that is no longer the accepted view. It is now 
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clearly laid down that it is not so, and it is not so on this very simple 
principle, that a policeman, even though he is a policeman in uniform, 
is after all a citizen, just as a soldier is, and that if anybody takes a 
hall and invites the public to come in, he has no right whatever to 
object to the presence of somebody just because he is a policeman or 
a soldier if he likes to come in. 

Though it is quite impossible that the police should go into every 
public meeting, and not the least necessary or desirable, as a matter 
of fact the modern practice, certainly in London, is for the police 
in a proper case to be present inside a meeting, not because they have 
been sent for or because there is a riot, but because the authorities 
think that on that occasion it might be convenient to have a police- 
man there. In those circumstances what we want to provide is, first 
of all, by a new Sub-section, that if a policeman in such a case asks 
for a man’s name and address because he considers that he is engaged 
in persistent interruptions for the purpose of smashing up the meeting, 
then the name and address must be given. If the man refuses to give 
his name and address, or if he is manifestly giving some foolish or 
false name and address, the policeman must have the power, and we 
propose to give him the power, if necessary, to arrest him. If he re- 
fuses his name and address or gives a false name and address, he 
commits an offense, which can be dealt with in the ordinary way. 

Now comes the difficult point mentioned by my right honorable 
Friend just now. It is quite certain, I think, that in 1908 nobody 
expected the police to prosecute in respect of persons who interrupted 
a public political meeting. The sort of case that one thinks of as the 
normal case is where a hall has been engaged, liabilities have been 
incurred, a rent has been paid, and there have been printing and all 
the rest of it, and it may be that some prominent speaker has been 
secured for the evening. It is an enterprise on the part of those who 
are promoting the meeting, and it would naturally be for them, if 
on reflection they wished to do so, to take proceedings. That is the 
way in which this Act has hitherto been applied. I must say that, for 
my part, I think it would be undesirable for the police in every part 
of the country to have placed upon them the business of bringing 
charges under the Public Meeting Act after they had secured, as I 
think they ought to secure, the necessary material. 

I will give two reasons for that view. First of all, there are other 
cases in which exactly the same arrangement is made in the criminal 
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law. I take the case of common assault. Common assault, of course, is 
an offense against the criminal law and punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment, but the police do not prosecute for common assault. According 
to the law of this country, they could not prosecute for common 
assault, but what they do is to secure any necessary information in 
order that the person who is really injured and has really the right 
to complain may have his remedy in the criminal courts if he desires 
it. I think the same thing is likely to happen here. We all know the 
indignation with which we regard the breaking up and unnecessary 
interruption of a meeting in which we hoped to have more peaceful 
proceedings, but when it is over a good many people, particularly at 
election time, may think that on the whole they do not want to carry 
their complaint further, and to say that the police, the machinery of 
the law, should willy-nilly insist upon getting the evidence of the 
people who arranged the meeting, when they do not want to give it, 
in order to convict somebody who has helped to disturb the meeting, 
seems to be a very doubtful proposition. When we come to the Com- 
mittee stage the Committee will no doubt wish to consider the point 
more fully. I only say now that I think the considerations behind this 
will, on reflection, appeal to a good many Members of the House, and 
perhaps to party politicians outside. 

Sir WILLIAM DAVISON: Do I understand that if this gentleman 
gives his name and address, he is to be allowed to continue interrupt- 
ing the meeting? 

Sir J. SIMON: The idea is not that he should first announce his 
name and address, and then interrupt the meeting— 

Sir W. DAVISON: I meant to continue to interrupt. 

Sir J. SIMON: What is assumed here is that the situation has 
become one in which his name and address have to be taken, and, of 
course, there is no reason at all why in those circumstances he should 
not be removed. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: By whom? 

Sir J. SIMON: Let it be clearly understood that the Bill has been 
very carefully examined from this point of view and that there is 
nothing in the Bill which interferes with the proper and regular use 
of stewards. It is plainly the right of people who hire a hall and 
arrange a meeting to provide themselves with stewards in a way 
which is not uncommon, and the principle that you may use force, 
so long as you only use such force as is reasonable and necessary, will 
apply after this Bill becomes law just as it applies now. 
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It is not very easy to explain on Second Reading a series of Clauses 
which do, I quite recognize, raise points of detail, but I hope the 
House will take the view that the principle of this Bill is one which 
they wish to affirm. I do not present the Bill to the House as a major 
task of the Session—not at all—but I do present it to the House as a 
very necessary Measure, a Measure which I hope we shall agree 
ought to be disposed of fairly promptly, a Measure which, after due 
consideration in Committee, we ought to pass in defense of our 
democratic liberties. My right honorable Friend the Prime Minister 
has more than once observed that in some ways democracy is not the 
easiest of systems to work. But it is our system, and it is the system 
by which we all mean to hold. The preservation and the exercise of 
our liberties depend, I think, largely on our willingness to accept 
necessary restraints for the purpose of safeguarding the essentials 
of freedom and this Bill is brought before the House as a Measure 
which will, we hope, help to preserve the rights of citizens as a whole, 
without interfering with the rights of assembly or of public meeting, 
by laying down the necessary conditions of public order. 


Mr. CLYNES: The right honorable Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary correctly closed his speech by saying that he has not had an easy 
task, but with his customary Parliamentary skill he made it appear 
to us to be quite easy, and I would like to begin by thanking the right 
honorable Gentleman for taking up so much of the time of his speech 
in giving to the House explanations and information rather than, 
at this stage, entering into lengthy arguments in defense of the Bill 
itself. I rise to offer to this Bill and to the speech which we have just 
heard a general welcome, but that must not be taken as meaning that 
I am offering unqualified support to all its details. The office of the 
right honorable Gentleman is one of daily surprises, and I do not 
think that a few months ago he could have believed that he would 
stand at that Box to submit a Bill of this kind to the House. He has 
done so because of experience, and that is the most solid ground upon 
which any Bill could be based. He has done so because the need for 
this Bill has grown out of necessity, as we have seen in the past few 
months. We differ profoundly about many subjects and about many 
interests in this House of Commons, but I hope we are agreed, and | 
believe we are agreed, in a care for our liberties and in a care for public 
order, for one very largely depends upon the other. Therefore, the 
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right honorable Gentleman can be assured that in the future detailed 
handling of this Bill there will be no wrecking Amendment or needless 
obstruction, but that there will be on our part an honest endeavor to 
make good better and to delete from several parts of the Bill portions 
of it and phrases in it which we think may be harmful and certainly 
are unnecessary. 

The Bill deals, first of all, with the subject of uniforms. Without 
this Bill, in our view, uniforms in political assemblies and demon- 
strations would probably be acquired by an increasing number of 
political groups, and, therefore, a very serious situation might well 
arise. We may turn and look at the fate of other countries and see 
there, however remotely, certain possibilities in relation to our own, 
We have no objection to the continued use of that innocent regalia 
associated with so many groups in this country. A ribbon, a sash, or 
some distinctive piece of pageantry has usually been worn without 
complaint or even notice, and has been accepted as a gesture to some 
treasured memory or to some historical or worthy purpose. Shirts, 
jackets, and jerseys are in themselves unimportant. The real point 
is what they signify and what they are intended to denote. A garb 
answering to a uniform and worn in what really is a military march 
and in a military manner and spirit brings into our political activities 
alien elements making for conflict and disorder. We agree, therefore, 
that the Bill rightly deals in its opening part with the use of uniforms 
in the manner I have described. It has become the duty of Parlia- 
ment, in our view, to act upon this question, but also not to overact. 
Therefore again, in the later stages, we shall have something to say 
upon this point. Strange, indeed, it is to us that these new political 
forces and factors should have turned so readily to alien practices. 
They have acquired foreign symbols, foreign salutes, foreign names, 
and foreign dress, and to do that is to head for trouble and the de- 
velopment of private armies, which I am certain all Members will 
not approve. The second part of the Bill deals with the question of 
freedom of speech: ‘‘Give me the liberty to utter, to know according 
to conscience.” 

Freedom of speech has been observed and has been prized in 
this country, perhaps, more than in any other land. We must preserve 
that freedom. I suggest that the law has interfered less often with the 
exercise of the freedom of speech than have interrupters of speech 
and sometimes organized interrupters at various public gatherings. 
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There are too many people who are good speakers but bad listeners, 
and we must encourage people to leave freedom of utterance to those 
who may specially prepare for the satisfaction of others. Free speech 
can continue only if we observe the decencies of controversy and 
refrain from describing other people in outrageous terms. It is the 
right of the law to prevent the use of threatening, abusive, and insult- 
ing words likely to cause a breach of the peace. All of us engaged in 
public affairs have very much to endure sometimes from each other 
and sometimes from strangers. If we are individually injured by 
abuse, libel, or slander, we have redress in the courts of law. In other 
respects we are completely without defense. Racial abuse is perhaps 
the most provoking and improper of all. It arouses passions deeper 
than class or party criticism can, no matter how sharp that criticism 
may be. I hope that we shall unitedly resent these sometimes beastly 
attacks upon a race as we have seen them in this country. . 

We have had in this land a group of law-abiding and serviceable 
British subjects who are Jews, who have suffered in past years a 
great deal of insult, abuse, and censure. There aresome in every group 
and class in the country who are blameworthy and imperfect. Many 
Jews have fought for this country. Some of them have worked 
peacefully for its advantage, and some of them have in the highest 
spheres of artistic, commercial, and scientific service conferred great 
benefits upon our people. As a race and as a class they ought to be 
protected against the malicious attacks which certain political 
organizations have recently directed against them. It is a con- 
temptible thing that any political group should exploit racial preju- 
dice for political ends. 

I do not want further to take up the time of the House on the 
general principles of the Bill. Let me deal with a few of the outstand- 
ing details. A few Clauses of the Bill in our view contain some 
harmful and even alarming provisions. We should avoid bringing the 
police into closer or regular contact with political movements and 
meetings. The service of the police is desirable to maintain order, 
but not for intrusions which arouse individual tempers and tend to 
create technical offenses rather than prevent them. There are Clauses 
in the Bill which raise important questions of definition. In so far 
as one might attempt to define a uniform, I accept the views expressed 
by the right honorable Gentleman as to the unwisdom of attempting 
to do that in the terms of the Bill itself. That is a matter which can 
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with reasonable safety be left to the view and the decision of the 
magistrate who will have most information upon the point. There 
are questions of objects and methods of procedure which require 
the greatest care and examination. For instance, we can allocate 
a member of an association, but who can define an adherent of a 
particular form of political association. There is in that some risk 
of arrest and detention even without warrant, and that must be a 
matter for the closest examination. 

Another point in the Bill which is objectionable is that the police 
may in certain cases be placed above the law instead of being its 
servant. In Clause 2 (3) there is a dangerous provision, although it 
may be necessary to have something of the sort to deal with existing 
abuses. It will require to be more carefully drawn so as to prevent 
the practices which have recently been growing and which have 
caused much of the apprehension that no doubt has prompted this 
Clause. We must avoid, however, unfair interference with the legiti- 
mate rights exercised, as they have been so far, without any public 
or individual risk. I was glad to hear what the right honorable 
Gentleman said about processions, but very much of Clause 3 must 
be resisted. Far-reaching powers already exist at common law and 
by other provisions. The routes of processions can be determined by 
the police, and the police may be challenged in the courts if they 
abuse their powers. This Clause will remove the authority of the 
courts and give to the police in certain instances dictatorial powers, 

There is one matter of the greatest importance which is not touched 
upon in the Bill, except for purposes of punishment. I refer to the 
incoming and the use of foreign money. The Home Secretary gave 
information on this point only a few days ago. There should be no 
distinction between one organization or society and another. Any 
condition imposed by law upon one group or association must be 
accepted by all. I should like to get, in the course of the Debates 
on this Bill, some information as to how the money comes and where 
it comes from. If we only had that knowledge we could reach a safe 
conclusion as to why it came at all. Later, perhaps, the right honor- 
able Gentleman will be free to reveal more. We are entitled to ask 
for this provision because, as representing some millions of trade 
unionists, we labor under the greatest restraints as to where we can 
get our money for political purposes. We cannot get a farthing from 
abroad. We must get our money through the process of a ballot, and 
even if the ballot is in favor of raising money, each individual has 
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to be a voluntary contributor. If these extreme restrictions are 
imposed upon trade unions in the conduct of their political activities, 
it surely cannot be right that foreign money should find its way to 
this country to go into the pockets of political organizations. Not a 
penny can be spent by trade unions unless it has been voluntarily 
collected for a definite purpose, and its expenditure must be publicly 
revealed. The method of collecting and even the manner of spending 
the money are subject to the closest watchfulness of a highly-placed 
and powerful public servant, the Registrar of Friendly Societies. So 
we object to a position in which others are compelled to disclose 
nothing while we are obliged by law to reveal all. 

I hope that all parties will agree that we have a common interest 
in the pursuit of sound constitutional practice, and I denounce as 
disgraceful the vulgar insults which have been levelled against the 
group to which I have referred particularly. Those insults are a 
reproach to all of us, and tend to enfeeble our Parliamentary system. 
If that system is to live, two things must be observed: first, we 
must have clean controversy, truthfulness, and the avoidance of 
abuse; and we must seek to serve that constitutional system through 
democratic practices and democratic decisions. If this Bill attempts 
too much, as | think it does, I invite the House to join with the right 
honorable Gentleman in a united effort to curtail and thereby im- 
prove it during its Committee stage. 

Sir PERCY HARRIS: I join with the right honorable Member 
for Platting (Mr. Clynes) both in the spirit of his speech and in his 
attitude towards this Bill, and I should also like to congratulate the 
Home Secretary on his masterly exposition of its terms. Whatever 
one may think of his opinions on other problems, I think the whole 
House and country recognize his extreme greatness as a lawyer, and 
I doubt whether any other man in this House—I would not go so 
far as to say in the country—could have shown such skill in drafting 
what is, though it is a short Bill, a complex and technical Bill. I have 
felt some diffidence about taking part in this discussion, because a 
Bill of this character is largely a matter for lawyers—{[Hon. MEm- 
BERS: ‘‘No!’’]—as it involves highly technical points of law. But 
my honorable Friends felt that I had been so long associated with 
an area which is supposed to be a storm center, one of the districts 
which helped to inspire immediate action, that my silence might be 
misinterpreted. 
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When in the last Session we had a discussion on a Bill which was 
introduced by a private Member I did take the line—and I am sure 
the Government are right in the course they are taking—that the 
simplest and best way would be to deal with the whole question of 
political uniforms. I do not believe that fascism has made any real 
progress in the East End of London. As far as I can see, Fascists 
are still few and far between in my borough. I think it was wise of 
the right honorable Gentleman to take the line that one could not 
justify an Act of Parliament to deal merely with a political opponent, 
that the Act must be based on sound general principles if it is to be 
placed on the Statute Book. We have only to ask ourselves: Is it in 
the public interest for political parties to wear uniforms? It is appall- 
ing to contemplate what would happen in our political life if various 
political parties, Liberal, Conservative, and Labour, started to clothe 
their special supporters in some form of uniform. Already the colored 
shirts are multiplying. The black shirts are creating the green shirts 
and the red shirts, and undoubtedly we shall soon see the white 
shirts, too. Red armies have always produced white armies in retalia- 
tion. It is true that in Italy and Germany they do permit the wearing 
of political uniforms, but it is significant to note that the right is 
confined to one particular party, and that the party which supports 
the Government of the day. It is also significant to notice that all 
the countries which still adhere to Parliamentary forms of Govern- 
ment are making political uniforms illegal. It is so in Switzerland— 
and it used to be so in Finland—in Sweden, in Denmark, and in 
France, and also in the sister State of Ireland. They have found it 
expedient, and have successfully achieved their purpose, to make 
uniforms illegal. : 

No one can say that in the action we are taking here we are show- 
ing undue haste. We have been slow to take action and have only 
done so when the necessity was proved. It may be said that a par- 
ticular form of clothes is only part of the make-up of a political party. 
They will still be free to preach their doctrines. If they are able to 
persuade the majority of electors, by legal means, to agree with 
them that it is desirable to have only one party in the State, and that 
to that party should be given the privilege of wearing political uni- 
forms, they are perfectly entitled to do so, but in the meantime and 
under our democratic and Parliamentary system it is obviously 
undesirable to have uniforms. If they do succeed—which God forbid 
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—it is reasonable to assume, if precedent counts for anything, that 
they will not permit their political opponents either any particular 
form of uniform or any freedom of opinion. It is clear from what is 
happening in the totalitarian States that toleration of either political 
clothes or political opinions is not part of their ideology. 

Coming to the terms of the Bill, I was glad that the right honorable 
Gentleman made it clear that he does not attach exceptional im- 
portance to every particular word in every particular Clause, and 
we shall make our contribution towards the endeavor to make the 
Bill more workable and to remove certain of what we regard as 
possible infringements of personal liberty. I think he has been wise 
not to attempt to define a uniform. Some attempts have already been 
made by private organizations, but the results do not suggest that 
they have been very successful. It is Clause 2 which it will be neces- 
sary to examine very carefully in Committee. It is quite right to stop 
private armies which attempt to usurp the functions of the police 
or the armed forces of the Crown, but Sub-section (4) of that Clause, 
as the right honorable Gentleman has already recognized, will raise 
some very controversial points. It is a new principle in our law, as 
the right honorable Gentleman more or less recognized, although 
he did make one or two exceptions, to lay the onus of proof on the 
defense in any proceedings. Any Clause attempting to do that ought 
to be scrutinized most carefully. Perhaps by our united efforts we 
may be able to find words which will achieve the purpose of the right 
honorable Gentleman without putting that bad precedent into an 
Act of Parliament. 

I was glad that the right honorable Member for Platting took 
note, with some care, of the proposals relating to processions in Clause 
3. There was some correspondence in the press a few weeks ago, fol- 
lowing troubles in the East End of London, in which it was suggested 
that the Home Secretary should have taken action on his own account 
to stop the procession. I supported the attitude of the Home Secre- 
tary then because it was right and sound, and obviously according 
to law, but it would be most unfortunate that on account of the action 
of one particular party the law should be so altered or changed—if 
you like, strengthened—to make political processions more difficult 
and to put them more than they are at present in the hands of the 
police. One of the most valuable rights of Democracy is that of pro- 
testing, in a proper and peaceable way, against what are considered 
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to be unjust Acts of Parliament or the social conditions of a particular 
area. I hope, therefore, that the House, when it goes into Committee, 
will scrutinize this Clause very carefully with a view to amending it 
in that direction and of seeing that too much power is not put into 
the hands of the chiet officers of police in any district. 

I suggest that we might throw into the pool some of the experience 
of Scotland. I rather gather from remarks which have been made 
that the Scots very much desire more power to be given to the police, 
but my friends and I would like to preserve the rights of the private 
citizen to test in the courts the legality of police decisions. It seems 
important not to vest too much power in the police. Our commis- 
sioners of police, especially at Scotland Yard, and the chief officers 
throughout the country, have done their difficult task generally 
fairly and with impartiality, but it is not wise, on the whole, to put 
too much uncontrolled power into their hands. I recognize that 
happenings last August or September in the East End of London 
seemed to require some strengthening of the law; on the other hand, 
the police intervened at the right time and managed the difficult 
situation with skill and judgment and to the general approval of the 
whole of London, apart from the inevitable few critics who are always 
inclined to find fault. 

I will take this opportunity to make some remarks about the police. 
It is most unfortunate that some of these attacks on the police should 
have been made. The police are, after all, a regrettable evil; we have 
not come to that state of perfection in which we could do without 
them. When we consider that our police are a civilian force and in the 
discharge of their duties are far superior, certainly to those in any 
European country, and, I go so far as to say, to the police force of 
that other great Democracy, the United States of America, it is a 
pity for attacks to be made upon them. On the other hand, it is 
equally unwise to glorify the police and give them too much power, 
and to allow them to have decisions. 

I was very much interested in the right honorable Gentleman's 
explanation of Clause 5. I was surprised that it was thought necessary 
to put a Clause of this character into the Bill. I thought the law 
already strong enough to deal with provocative language, as it is 
already dealt with in the Metropolitan area. The right honorable 
Gentleman made it clear that the law in other parts of the country 
is behind that of London, that the Clause brings the general standard 
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of the country up to that of the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, and 
that the Clause is merely to clarify the purpose and the intentions of 
that Act while making it more effective by increasing the penalties. 

So far as I am aware we are in almost general agreement upon 
Clause 6. The right of free speech and frank discussion is essential 
for the smooth working of Parliamentary government and I am glad 
that the right honorable Gentleman made it clear that there is no 
suggestion that the smashing-up of meetings is a practice confined to 
any one political party. I have had my meetings smashed up. It 
happened many years ago when I was a candidate in a southern 
constituency. I have had stormy meetings, with interruptions from 
all quarters of the hall, and it has been very difficult to identify the 
political opinions of the interrupters, except that I knew that they 
were not my supporters. The right honorable Gentleman will prob- 
ably admit that he has not yet achieved the right way of bringing 
about our purpose. It is attempting a good deal to ask the chairman 
to be responsible. It is not easy to be the chairman at a meeting 
because it is not a very pleasant job, and if the Government invest 
the chairman with this very important duty of taking action to 
prosecute, they will make the task of political parties in finding 
chairmen to guide meetings, much more difficult than it is. We should 
try, by our united efforts, to improve this Clause. 

I am not very keen upon the idea of responsibility being put upon 
the police. Anybody who has long practical experience, as I have, of 
various kinds of meetings in different parts of the country, would 
agree that, if you wish to spoil a meeting, have the police there. We 
ought to make this purpose effective somehow, and sooner or later 
we shall devise a better way. The success of free discussion requires 
that there be no suggestion of intimidation in respect of what is very 
essential for any kind of political propaganda, the right to interrupt 
in an orderly way and to do what is called in Scotland “heckle’’—a 
word which has been accepted in England. If this Clause should make 
it more difficult for that necessary element to enter, it would be a 
misfortune. We must see whether we can do a little better than this 
Clause to preserve something which is vital to democracy, the right 
of free discussion and of public meeting, carried on in an orderly way. 

The right honorable Gentleman referred to the recent speech of 
the Prime Minister in which he said that democracy was on its trial 
and was necessarily slower than dictatorships and other forms of 
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government. I do not believe that that is so. If the Government are 
prepared to lead, they can always be sure of a rapid response. The 
Bill can be an example of that rapid response. The Government are 
giving a lead; we shall cooperate in making the law efficient without, I 
hope, making it unjust. The Bill may be an example of Parliament 
at its best as a Council of State in which we all recognize that we are 
responsible for improving and amending the Bill. I hope the Bill will 
be kept upon the Floor of the House so that every Member may take 
a share in making it an Act of Parliament, so that it may achieve its 
purpose in protecting democracy from attack by foreign methods and 
at the same time preserve freedom and personal liberty and any form 
of public meeting. 

Mr. PICKTHORN: I agree with what the honorable Baronet has 
said about the police as a necessary evil, and, indeed, in regarding all 
exercises of government as necessary evils, particularly all exercise 
of legislation, and most of all that which is forced upon us by disorder 
or the threat of it. Therefore I think it reasonable to approach the 
Bill without any very great enthusiasm. Nor am I much comforted 
by the extent to which it is an agreed Measure. It is not necessary to 
be a Marxist, or even a very complete Hegelian, to think that, in this 
place at least, the proper method of progress is by thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis. I am more comforted by the variety of criticism of the 
Measure than I am by the variety of support. I am more comforted 
by the fact that it is denounced as contrary to British principles by 
that “ Fuehrer”’ or “‘ Duce”’ who has been most notorious for import- 
ing foreign methods and by the fact that it has been denounced as 
excessively increasing the power of the executive by some Members 
of the party opposite, whose whole philosophy is that the power of 
the executive should be increased until it is complete and covers 
everything. 

Even though I am not a lawyer, I venture to think that some of the 
criticism from honorable Members opposite, is not, even in technical 
law, altogether tenable. Honorable Members seem to assume that 
there is some kind of common law right to hold processions on a 
highway, apparently by analogy with the holding of meetings on 
a common. I believe that to be entirely a mistake. A highway is a 
piece of land over which the public possesses the right of way, but 
possesses no other right. It is a highway because it is implicitly or 
explicitly dedicated to the purpose of passing and repassing, and any 
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person who uses it for any other purpose becomes, I believe, in a true 
view of the common law, a trespasser. It is very difficult to think that 
marching in formation in threes or sixes is ordinary use of the right 
of passage on the highway; nor is it easy to think that landowners, 
who, in the view of the law, own the roots (so to speak) of the roads. 
welcome processions of that sort. 

It seems to be assumed in many criticisms that the police may 
prevent a procession only if that is the only way to prevent a breach 
of the peace. I suggest that the police have much wider powers than 
that, and can always stop a procession because it interferes with the 
ordinary use of the highway. I think that that really is the correct 
view of that matter. As regards the objection about our traditions, we 
have already been reminded that this is not by any means the first 
time that this House has dealt with the use of liveries for political 
purposes; and in our traditions, as far as I have been able to study 
them, when new applications of public law are necessary to meet fears 
about the peace, and especially fears arising from new applications of 
more or less organized man-power—when that has happened in the 
past there have been three traditional methods of dealing with it. 
One was by the use of special tribunals like the Star Chamber, for 
instance; another was by the development of the law—by construc- 
tion of law; and the third was by legislation. I cannot believe that 
any of the critics of the Bill really suppose that either the first or 
the second of these methods would be superior to the method of 
legislation. Star Chambers are clearly out of date— 

Mr. GALLACHER: That is news. 

Mr. PICKTHORN: . . . If we are to have some Bill of this 
sort, the crucial question seems to be: is it to be based upon definition 
or indefinition? There are many reasons why one’s natural prejudice 
should be in favor of the maximum of definition, but the more one 
looks at it the more doubtful it becomes. The lawyer who has most 
bitterly criticized this Bill, as far as I know, says of the two words 
in Clause 1, “ political” and “uniform,’’ that neither of these words is 
defined, ‘‘nor can be.”’ Once you admit that the words cannot be 
defined, there is a very strong argument for proceeding by some other 
method than definition. Although, no doubt, all our discussions 
would gain if all terms capable of definition were defined, yet I think 
they would suffer very much if we used no terms not capable of 
definition. A great poet and critic said recently that he was unable to 
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define poetry. A terrier could not define a rat, but a terrier knows a 
rat when it sees one; ‘and I,” he said, “think I know poetry when 
I see it.”” That is a perfectly relevant and fair argument for some 
dispensing with definition. 

But clearly not all the advantage is on the side of definition and 
clearly, the more indefinition there is, the more want of definition, 
the more must there be of interpretation. That brings me to what I 
believe to be the two tender points in this Bill, which ought to be most 
carefully considered. One is the suspicion of the invasion of the ordi- 
nary safeguards of the individual, and the other is the risk there may 
be of over-emphasizing the distinction between the police and the 
public. To the question who is to interpret, the natural answer is, the 
courts. It is a very difficult question to decide from reading the Bill. 
One competent, or at least distinguished and learned, lawyer com- 
plained of it that it left the duty of interpretation to the police. I 
believe that to be largely a misunderstanding; but, if it be a misunder- 
standing which can be fallen into by a professed lawyer, it clearly 
shows the need of clarification; and, even if interpretation is to be by 
the courts, I think we ought to inquire a little more into the manner 
in which the courts are going to perform it. 

The nearest analogy I can find is that of sedition. We all know that 
sedition cannot really be defined; the things which in the books are 
called definitions are really only very loose descriptions. Phrases 
like this are used: ‘“‘To raise discontent’; ‘‘to promote ill-will 
between different sections of the community.’’ Obviously, if these 
were taken as binding definitions, there could be no political dis- 
cussion at all. The safeguard has been that they will be interpreted 
by the courts, and in particular it has been said that you will not go 
to prison for sedition unless twelve very ordinary men think you 
ought to go there. We ought to understand much more clearly than 
we do how far that safeguard is going to apply to the, I think properly, 
undefined words in this Bill. In that connection I should like to 
refer, as probably every speaker must, to Sub-section (4) of Clause 2, 
where there seems to me to remain, in spite of what was said by the 
Home Secretary in introducing the Bill, a great deal that leans to- 
wards putting the weight of proof on the unusual side, that interferes 
with, at any rate, the normal rules of evidence, and that brings, if I 
understand these things sufficiently, a rule which is generally appli- 
cable only in civil cases—the rule of things speaking for themselves— 
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excessively into criminal cases. That Sub-section, I suggest, is not a 
Committee point, but it is of the essence of the Bill that we should 
all keep it clearly in view. It might be desirable, for example, under 
that Sub-section, that the person doing the act should be proved in 
court to be a member of the association; and, rather similarly, in 
one or two places in the Bill I think it might be made clearer that 
malice is explicitly required to be proved on the part of the accused, 
or that reason is explicitly required to be proved in regard to the 
action of the Ministerial officer. 

The second general respect in which the Bill seems to me to require 
careful scrutiny is that it may perhaps tend to an excessive dividing 
between people and police—I do not mean setting them at hostility 
with each other, but making them too wholly distinguishable from 
each other. To make unlawful an association for the purpose of 
usurping the functions of the police seems to me to be quite right if 
all possible weight is placed on the word “association,” and especially 
on the word “usurp”; but the word “usurp,” although its primary 
dictionary meaning is something of this sort, ‘to take unlawfully,” 
is usually employed where the usurpation means that the other person 
cannot remain in the enjoyment of the thing usurped. If anyone 
usurps another’s crown, or another’s seat, or what not, the other man 
cannot have it. But I suggest that, if the word “usurp”’ be used in the 
Clause without further definition and without clearness of mind, in 
that sort of connotation it becomes a dangerous word. 

It has always been the law of this country that every man was not 
merely entitled, but bound, for instance, to disperse an unlawful 
assembly. There is the classic direction to the jury in the case of 
the Bristol riots, which I would read if I did not fear it would weary 
the House. An habitual readiness to follow that principle seems to me 
to be the real foundation of all our liberties. I think it was a governess, 
a butcher’s boy, and a curate who got in the way of the gunman who 
killed Sir Henry Wilson until the police came along; and there was 
Mr. Fisk, the Battersea bricklayer who seized a gunman making 
away with money from a till, and who, although threatened with a 
pistol, held on to him, though he was shot almost to pieces; he sur- 
vived very much maimed. These are the real defenders of our liberty, 
and I think that any risk of appearing to make too wide a distinction 
between what a policeman may or should do and what Mr. Fisk or 
you or I may or should do, should be avoided. If the words in the Bill 
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do not already avoid it, I hope we shall have that authoritatively 
expounded to us, and that, if not, we may find it possible to make 
the words clearer in Committee. 

Mr. CHATER: I want to join with other Members who have 
thanked the Home Secretary for the very clear manner in which he 
introduced the Bill; and I want to go a little further and thank him 
for the exceedingly prompt manner in which the Government have 
brought forward the Bill. The dangers which we see in the East End 
of London, a constituency of which I have the honor to represent 
and which happens to be the headquarters where these conditions 
have grown up, have made this Bill a necessity; and one of the great 
necessities of the situation is that it shall be dealt with promptly 
and as a matter of urgency. I have had the misfortune to be com- 
pelled to watch these conditions come into existence and to note their 
growth. It may be that honorable Members who represent consti- 
tuencies in other parts of the country can scarcely appreciate, so 
keenly as those of us who represent these constituencies do, how 
urgent it is that these matters should be dealt with. 

I think one can say with truth that in the East End of London 
within the last year the conditions have entirely changed. We have 
watched the irruption into that area of a new political force. That 
force—I am not one who desires to mince words—is, of course, the 
Fascist movement which is being introduced into this country. We 
have witnessed men marching along our streets, and, indeed, I my- 
self, at the last General Election, had the experience of seeing two 
hundred Fascists in uniform marching for the express purpose of 
attending a meeting which I was to address. I suggest to honorable 
Members in all parts of the House that, if men march in a semi- 
military uniform and in military formation, and if they are going toa 
political meeting in that manner, one is justified in assuming that 
they do not go there for a very peaceful or orderly purpose. 

In addition to that, there is the deliberate slanderous propaganda 
that has been hurled against the Jewish race for something like 
twelve or eighteen months. I myself have seen groups of Fascists 
standing outside Jewish shops shouting at customers who were likely 
to go in, in order to prevent them from dealing at those shops; I have 
listened to groups of Fascists hurling insulting remarks at Jews; and 
only quite recently, traveling on the top of an omnibus, I had to 
listen to a group of fifteen Fascists, accompanied by a Fascist officer 
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in uniform, singing a most obscene song about Jews. I submit that 
this is not the only part of the activities of these people to which we 
have reason to take objection. There is scarcely any night in Bethnal 
Green without some meeting or other taking place. Very large num- 
bers of police have to be drafted into the division night after night 
to make sure that public peace is preserved, and when a condition 
of affairs has arisen where the taxpayers have to bear the expense 
of large forces of police, there is something wrong with a political 
propaganda that entails such a cost. We are not used to it in this 
country and we do not desire it to become a feature of our political 
life. 

Whatever criticism we may eventually level against some details 
of the Measure—perhaps not so much criticism as a desire to improve 
it with the object of guarding against overdoing it in the sense of 
restricting liberties—it is very necessary that the Bill should be made 
thoroughly effective and that there should be no delay in passing it 
into law, because although at present it may be said with a certain 
degree of truth that passions are more or less in a state of suspended 
animation, probably because of the knowledge that the Bill was 
coming before the House, yet those passions are by no means as- 
suaged. If a certain political organization is to be permitted to train 
itself in a semi-military fashion, to march in the streets of our borough 
in military formation, to wear military uniform, and to conduct its 
meetings in a manner calculated to put fear into our hearts with the 
idea that we shall not dare to oppose Fascist propaganda, unless 
some action is taken to prevent that kind of thing there is only one 
alternative to the democratic movement in the East End, and that is 
for us to take the necessary steps to organize ourselves efficiently and 
effectively as an opposition force to the Fascists. 

In the final analysis, when racial hatred has been stirred up to the 
point that people have become practically vicious in their feelings 
towards the Jewish race, that can only lead to one thing, that we shall 
have two organized camps which sooner or later must meet in violent 
physical force and lead to a great deal of public disorder, and possibly 
bloodshed. On the other hand, I am convinced that this constant 
preaching night after night, this implanting of the idea in the minds 
of the people that practically all their troubles are due to the Jews 
who reside there, must sooner or later lead to an outbreak of disorder 
directed especially to the pillage and destruction of Jewish property. 
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I have watched the whole growth of this kind of propaganda in the 
East End and I am not afraid to state that, observing it as carefully 
as one can, it coincides in every particular with the methods, the 
manner of the propaganda, and the psychology which was created in 
other lands and which led to the establishment of dictatorships there. 
No one can read the Fascist journals, no one can attend their meet- 
ings, no one can watch the somewhat clever and subtle manner in 
which the whole of the propaganda is directed to make it center 
round one individual without perceiving that the idea behind it all 
is that this House of Parliament is useless for the purpose of democ- 
racy and that the only alternative is to vest the whole power of the 
nation in one individual. That is the intention of this propaganda. I 
regret as much as any democrat can to have to stand in the British 
House of Commons and give support to a Measure which, after all, 
means a certain restriction of our liberties. On the other hand, I am 
happy in the knowledge that democracy is sufficiently wise to recog- 
nize that, if it desires to preserve its own liberties, it must be wise and 
generous enough to submit to some measure of discipline itself in 
order that those liberties may be preserved. 

Mr. BERNAYS: We have listened to a remarkably interesting 
speech. The honorable Member has given us a picture of life in the 
East End as a background to some extent of this Bill. The remarkable 
unanimity that we have had in all parts of the House is an impressive 
witness to the world of the determination of Great Britain to main- 
tain its democratic institutions. In normal times I, like the honorable 
Member, would approach this Bill with considerable repugnance and 
distrust for, after all, it gives the police new powers and creates new 
offenses. But these are not normal times. We have in country after 
country witnessed democracy collapse under the hammer blows of 
force. Only in the relatively brief period of the Parliamentary Recess 
we have seen no fewer than three popular governments either perish 
or become so enfeebled that they are already ripe for the sickle. I 
refer to Greece, Rumania, and Spain. The downfall of every democ- 
racy since the War, I believe, can be traced to one root cause, failure 
of democratic government to realize the danger in time and to take 
resolute and courageous action. Democracy has been struck again 
and again, and it has not had the courage to strike back. I admit that 
in many countries the democratic governments were ina very difficult 
position. Many of these popular governments had to meet the full 
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blast of Soviet propaganda in the flood tide of the Russian triumph. 
They dealt weakly with it and, in consequence, they were faced with 
a new and formidable propaganda of a similar kind from the right. 
Faced with this double menace, popular governments were like 
frightened rabbits, unable to flicker an eyelid or move a muscle, with 
a ferret at one hold and a snare net at the other. You saw the position 
of the Social Democrats in Germany. They went on obstinately play- 
ing the democratic game when shots were being fired at the referee 
and when a powerful section of the spectators were determined that 
no game should be played at all. 

You cannot conduct a fair match when one side is playing with a 
ball and the other with bombs and, if democracy is to survive, it 
must be conducted according to definite and recognized rule. One 
of them is that no political party should resort to any weapon other 
than reason and argument. The introduction of private armies, as I 
see it, strikes at the root of democracy. I know it is contended that 
the Black Shirts are not armed and, therefore, are not an army, but I 
do not think that argument can be upheld. Few would dispute that 
the labor corps in Germany is a quasi-military organization, although 
I understand it slopes arms only with spades. Uniformed men in 
military formation suggest, and are meant to suggest, the idea of 
force. It is no argument to reply that at this or that demonstration 
no force is intended. It is an inescapable fact that a uniform in politics 
symbolizes force, to be used either now or in the future. As I see it, 
it is inimical to the safety of the State that there should be bands of 
uniformed and disciplined men owning allegiance primarily not to 
the King but to the leader of a political party. There is always the 
danger in the modern State that these men may be used in time of 
revolutionary ferment to occupy key positions—the Bank of England, 
the Battersea Power Station, Broadcasting House—and from there 
they might well be in a position, although a minority of the country, 
to capture the machinery of government. I think that a very remote 
risk but it is one which any popular government worthy of the name 
must guard against. 

I see this Bill not primarily directed against the Fascist armies 
but against all political armies. It is a protection of democracy. I 
cannot see that there is any justification in Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
contention that this is discriminatory legislation. After all, all of us 
can be unseated at an election even if we distribute trumpery favors 
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to our own youthful supporters, and why should Sir Oswald Mosley 
imagine that he can acquire a whole army with all the wardrobe of 
military accouterments? They have their uniform. Why should not 
their opponents have them too? The triumph of the Nazis in Ger- 
many is an awful warning of the conditions that may be created 
when the battle is set not between rival parties but between rival 
uniforms. I remember arriving in Germany early in 1932 and being 
met at the railway station and asked if I would prefer to go toa 
theater that night or go to see a Communist-Fascist riot in a working- 
class district. I said, of course, ‘‘A Communist-Fascist riot every 
time.” The growth of political armies even at that period had reached 
such an extent, and disorder was so widespread, that whatever 
meeting I attended, whether Social Democrat or Nazi, or Communist, 
there were as many troops outside the meeting guarding it from 
enemy attack as there were men and women inside listening to the 
speeches, such a pass had democracy reached. 

There is this further danger signal from that party as I see it. The 
Central Government allowed these armies to grow unchecked, and 
it was not until they had reached a formidable size that they then 
stepped in and tried to ban them. It was too late. The order was not 
obeyed. The situation had passed beyond the grip of the executive. 
I fully admit that the parallel of Germany can be carried too far, 
but I do not think that it is one that ought to be ignored. If we are 
going to ban uniforms, let it be now when they are numbered in 
thousands, and not wait until they are numbered in hundreds of 
thousands. There are some parts of this Bill which, I am sure, my 
right honorable Friend the Home Secretary would admit, need 
very careful attention in Committee. I was a little alarmed at some 
reference he made to provocative banners. I do not know what a 
banner is unless it is provocative. I think that it is highly danger- 
ous that we should give to the police the power of saying that 
a banner, “‘Down with the Means Test,’’ ‘ Down with the House of 
Lords,” ‘‘ Down with the Socialists,’’ or even, “‘Down with the Na- 
tional Government,’”’ was provocative. We ought to guard that 
Clause most carefully. 

Mr. LEVY: Would the honorable Gentleman consider it provoca- 
tive if a banner were displayed, ‘‘Down with the King,” ‘“ Down 
with the Jews,’ or “‘ Down with the Catholics’? 

Mr. BERNAYS: The law of the land is sufficient at present to 
deal with the matter, and I am reluctant to see it extended. 
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Mr. LEVY: No, no. 

Mr. BERNAYS: We shall discuss these questions exhaustively 
in Committee, but I welcome the fact that the intention in this Bill 
to ban political uniforms and private armies is firm and final. I am 
less certain when I come to the Clauses which deal with one of the 
ostensible causes, at any rate, which brought these Black Shirts into 
existence—the existence of widespread disorder up and down the 
country at political meetings. My right honorable Friend the Home 
Secretary said this afternoon that he did not like the association of 
the police with public meetings. Nor do I. But I wonder whether 
Members of the Labour party really sufficiently realize what it is 
that Liberal and Conservative speakers have to endure at an election. 
If they did, they would really be horrified and would be as anxious 
as we are to preserve the rights of free speech. I am not referring to 
ordinary heckling—‘‘ Down with the Means Test and so on’’—which 
it is good for any candidate to have to face. I am referring to the 
shouting down of a candidate and the prevention of unpopular views 
being heard at all. 

I know that every party has a bad record in this matter. The 
Liberals shouted down the Boer War and I believe that the Con- 
servatives had a very bad time on the question of Chinese labor, 
and that there were Labour pacifists at the election of 1918, when 
people were chased over back gardens, and altogether had a very 
unpleasant time. But there is a difference between that and the 
present disorder at public meetings. In the old days it was due to 
some great mass emotion which swept judgment aside, but we now 
have shouting down that is organized, systematic, and cold-blooded. 
It does not matter what a speaker says and how anxious he is not 
to be provocative, he nevertheless is shouted down, and that is 
something which really cannot be tolerated. In some parts of this 
country it is impossible to get a hearing at all from the beginning 
of an election to the end of it. That is a situation which cannot be 
tolerated in a free country. 

I wonder whether Clause 6 is sufficiently strong to deal with this 
problem? Why should the onus of the prosecution of these wreckers 
rest upon the organizer of the meeting who, in fact, would probably 
be the candidate? I listened very attentively to the powerful argu- 
ments that were put forward by the Home Secretary on the subject, 
and I cannot say that I am altogether convinced. He says that he 
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wants, as it were, to put teeth into the Bill, but I think that it is 
still, with this Clause, pretty toothless. I believe that, with the 
elaborate process of taking the name and the address, and then re- 
porting the case to the organizer of the meeting who will have to 
consult with his executive as to whether a prosecution shall be 
taken, the Clause may well be a dead letter. I do not think that many 
candidates will be willing, in the midst of a hotly contested election, 
to risk the possible repercussion of an unsuccessful prosecution or 

even a successful one. If the breaking up of a public meeting is a A 


crime—and it is scheduled as such in the Bill—and the police are . 
present when a serious offense is committed, ought it not to be the - 
police who should make themselves responsible, not merely for appre- - 
hending the offender, but for bringing him to justice? “ 

I can well understand the reluctance of the police to undertake > 
this task, but I do not think that in the maintenance of public order, e 
which, after all, is the foundation of political liberty, they have any | . 


right to wash their hands completely of responsibility. The Home 
Secretary seemed to think that we who support such an amendment ' 
visualize a whole series of police prosecutions. I do not at all. I think » 
that the good sense of our people will see that such a power is not 
abused. All that is required is a deterrent to organized rowdyism, 
and I believe that it would be sufficient, as this is a law-abiding people 
with a wholesome fear of the police, if it were known that organized 

: : , D 
rowdyism would be put down with the utmost rigor of the law for 


it to be effectively checked. I have to admit in this connection that, : 
with regard to possible prosecutions under such a clause, though ; 
I was a most vehement opponent of the Incitement to Disaffection | B 
Bill, that there has not been a single prosecution under it. This is a th 
point which will be discussed in Committee, and it may be that 
I shall be convinced by the Home Secretary upon it. - 
The vital fact contained in the Bill is that the existence of a private - 
army is a menace to our liberty. What disturbed me most in the - 
Communist-Fascist riots in the East End was the way in which they 7 
were exploited by Sir Oswald Mosley in an effort to prove that the . 
Executive Government were too weak to keep order. That seems to 
me to be highly dangerous. You have only to read the Fascist propa- - 
ganda to see that that is the line of attack. This is what he said: ” 
This is the first occasion—that Sunday afternoon—on which he 
the British Government has openly surrendered to the Red » 


Terror. 
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Here are some of the comments in Action, the Fascist organ: 


The Home Office has been thrust into the mud of humiliation. 

The combined resources of Jewish finance and Muscovite 
subversion have been mobilized to show the people of Britain 
that they can no longer claim the right to walk their own streets. 

The Government has thus proved its impotence to maintain 
order. 


As I read those words my mind went back to the Germany that I 
knew in the last days of German democracy. The parallel is almost 
exact. The British Fascists are adopting exactly the same tactics 
as the Nazis in Germany. The Nazis went out like the British Fascists 
with their banners and their uniforms and their route marches de- 
liberately to provoke the Communists to riot, and, like the British 
Fascists, when they had succeeded in doing it and turned the streets 
into a shambles, they mocked the Central Government because 
they were unable to maintain peace, and in the end they were able 
to pose as the only party that could restore the order that they 
themselves had destroyed. 

Mr. FLEMING: Will the honorable Gentleman complete the 
picture by telling the House what party was in power at that time 
in Germany? 

Mr. BERNAYS: There were several parties in power; the Social 
Democrats at one time, and the Central party. I do not think that 
it alters my point at all. If the honorable and learned Gentleman had 
listened to my speech he would have realized that I was blaming the 
Central Government for being too weak, and I was rejoicing that this 
Bill showed that the Government here were not prepared to allow 
the same thing to happen in England. This melancholy history must 
not be allowed to repeat itself in this country, and this Bill, as I see 
it, represents the determination of the Government that it shall not 
so repeat itself. Sir Oswald Mosley and any other would-be dictator 
will find to his cost that the Central Government in England still has 
a long and a strong arm and that this derided House of Commons, 
which has fought and beaten in its time barons, monarchs and 
oligarchies, and vested interests, and even the Trades Union Congress 
itself, has not lost its nerve and its strength. 

Mr. STEPHEN: I do not intend to follow the argument of the 
honorable Gentleman the Member for North Bristol (Mr. Bernays), 
but I noticed in the press that it was said that all the parties in this 
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House were in agreement with regard to this Measure. That state- 
ment is not true, because the party which I represent certainly is not 
prepared to accept any responsibility whatever with regard to the 
Bill. We have carefully examined its provisions, and while there are 
parts of the Bill with which we agree, at the same time we regard it 
as a Measure which in the future may be used to the very great dis- 
advantage of the working-class movement in the working-class 
struggle for power in this country. We recognize the special circum- 
stances which have been responsible for the introduction of the 
Measure. In view of the terror in the East End, for which the British 
Union of Fascists have been responsible, we realize that the Govern- 
ment are faced with the question of taking some sort of action to 
deal with what has been going on and with the possibility of private 
armies coming into existence in Britain. My party certainly consider 
that if the Fascists were to be allowed to usurp the power of the 
police and the Army in this country in the way that they are doing, it 
would be necessary for the working-class movement also to have its 
militia to deal with the Fascists in this country. Although that 
necessity arose for legislation, I believe that much is being done in 
this Bill that may afterwards be used in a wrong way against the 
legitimate struggle of the working classes under the ordinary demo- 
cratic constitution of this country. 

I have listened to the whole of the Debate and I recognize that 
the Home Secretary made a very excellent speech in moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill. He was as plausible as usual, but on 
many points he did not convince me. In the discussion honorable 
Members have referred to the intolerable interference with free 
speech. The honorable Member for North Bristol (Mr. Bernays) 
wondered whether Members of the Labour party realized the in- 
tolerable position that some of their opponents had to endure during 
the General Election, when their candidates could scarcely be heard. 
In spite of these things happening, I do not think there was any gen- 
eral desire in the House that legislation should be brought forward 
to deal with incidents of that kind, although they are a bad sign. It 
has also been recognized that we have all had to suffer in turn in that 
respect. During the last General Election the supporters of honorable 
Members opposite made a most unprovoked attack upon my hon- 
orable Friend the Member for Bridgeton (Mr. Maxton) and his wife. 
It was such a violent and ferocious attack that their lives were in 
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danger in Bridgeton. My honorable Friend increased his majority 
because the vast majority of intelligent people in that constituency 
are not supporters of honorable Members opposite. My honorable 
Friend did not come here and demand legislation to deal with that 
kind of incident. 

Mr. ROWLANDS: Is not that an argument in support of the Bill? 

Mr. STEPHEN: Honorable Members opposite may have had 
similar experiences, but they did not come here pressing urgently for 
legislation to deal with them. The occasion for the Bill has been what 
happened in the East End of London. The British Union of Fascists 
in this country started on the Italian model but met with no success. 
They did not indulge in anti-Semitic propaganda to any very large 
extent. Their divinely inspired leader, whether or not because of the 
fact that his own children might be regarded as Jews in consequence 
of their Leiter ancestry, did not encourage it; but the Hitler model 
was adopted, and the East End of London is practically the only part 
of the country where they have been able to make any headway 
with the lowest and most vile propaganda that could be indulged in. 
That has created such a situation that members of all parties agree 
that something has to be done to stop the development of such events 
as have happened in the East End, otherwise they would have the 
result that every party would have to create its own private army to 
deal with the situation. While there is a certain amount of agreement 
in regard to that phase of the situation, my colleagues and I have a 
good deal of apprehension in regard to some of the Clauses of the Bill. 

Our experience has been that although it is regarded as a well 
recognized principle that all are equal before the law, in practice it 
does not work out that way. We talk about democratic institutions, 
but we know that there is just as intolerable a tyranny against free 
speech in those districts under the power of squirearchy as would be 
the case under a Mosley régime. An individual in many of our villages 
would not dare at a meeting to give indication of support for any case 
that I might put forward. Therefore, we feel that that part of the Bill 
which seeks to strengthen the Public Meetings Act and to enable the 
local policeman to ask for the name and address of an individual in a 
meeting would make it impossible for that individual to find employ- 
ment afterwards in a large area. We have to face up to these things. 
Moreover, I do not feel that confidence in our law courts which is 
felt by other honorable Members. I am a lawyer, and I would say 
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this about our law courts, that where the issue to be determined is an 
issue that has no class interest, the decisions may be regarded as 
wonderful models of ability and fairness, but when the class interest 
is there I do not trust many of our law courts. 


Mr. STEPHEN: I want to point out, in connection with the penal- 
ties, that a penalty of £50 would be matter for a smile by Sir Oswald 
Mosley but a very serious matter for one like myself and for some 
members of our movement an absolute disaster. In connection with 
penalties no account is taken of the position as between rich and poor. 
These matters should have very serious consideration in Committee. 

On Clause 1, Sub-section (2) the Home Secretary drew attention 
to the different procedure in Scotland, and suggested that it was 
necessary to have this provision in order to make things the same for 
both countries. I should like the Lord Advocate to tell us whether in 
his opinion it is going to work out as the Home Secretary suggested. 
Before any action can arise under Clause 1 the Attorney-General has 
to see the papers or be consulted on the matter. As things are in 
Scotland the papers might never be seen by the Lord Advocate. The 
superintendent of police or the local Fiscal might deal with the case. 
If it is the opinion that these matters are so serious as to justify the 
attention of the Attorney-General in England, I think they should 
have the personal attention of the Lord Advocate in Scotland. 

I think the circumstances now are such that some provision on the 
wearing of uniforms is necessary. We are agreed on that. With regard 
to the question of definition, I was interested in what the honorable 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. Pickthorn) said, but at the 
same time I think you will probably have to have some sort of 
definition and not simply leave it that we all know a uniform when we 
see it. I am rather doubtful sometimes in the evenings in this House 
and wonder whether I should be right in saying that honorable 
Members opposite were wearing uniforms. Clause 2, in my opinion, 
will require a great deal of attention because there is a danger that 
picketing in connection with a trade union dispute might be covered 
by it. In the circumstances of a great industrial dispute I would not 
trust the court of the honorable Members opposite. It might appear to 
honorable Members opposite and to some of our judges that possibly 
our whole system was in danger by the greatness of the dispute. 
Therefore, I enter a warning here that as far as this is concerned there 
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will have to be a far clearer definition so that there can be no inter- 
ference with legitimate picketing by members of trade unions in 
defense of trade union rights. 

Clause 3, I think, is quite unnecessary. The present position has 
worked fairly satisfactorily. There have been magisterial decisions 
which we think were unfortunate. On one occasion the biggest demon- 
stration which ever took place in Glasgow was prohibited, the May 
Day demonstration during the War, but, notwithstanding the fact 
that the magistrates banned it, the demonstration went on and was 
perhaps the most successful May Day demonstration which ever 
took place in the city of Glasgow. I am doubtful about the attempt 
in the Bill to give this statutory power in the way proposed by the 
Clause. Just as the Home Secretary pointed to the advantages of 
not making a definition of “‘uniform,’’ but said we should leave the 
matter in a general way, so I think, with regard to demonstrations, 
that it is as well not to try and make it too definite if you do not want 
to have a lot of trouble in the future. I have no objection to Clause 4, 
but I would make this proviso: I remember the occasion of a hunger 
march some years ago when the Home Secretary of that day told us 
that they were armed with deadly weapons; they had walking sticks 
filled with nails. As a matter of fact, the walking sticks which some 
of the ex-service men who have been crippled in the War were using 
were worn-out at the end, the ferrule at the end had worn out, and 
they had put in nails instead. 

Mr. LESLIE BOYCE: Did they carry razors? 

Mr. STEPHEN: Yes, a few had razors. Some of them did shave on 
the march. Possibly honorable Members would like them to have 
grown beards by the time they reached London. But there were no 
razors except for the legitimate purpose of shaving. The Home 
Secretary of that day and the police got quite excited and tried to 
make out a case for themselves. Even with regard to sticks in proces- 
sions I am not making any demand that the processionists should be 
allowed to carry walking sticks, but I think it is worth while drawing 
the attention of the House to the extraordinary exaggeration of the 
Home Secretary and the police of those days in regard to this par- 
ticular hunger march. We have the greatest suspicion with regard to 
Clause 5. The Home Secretary has told us that it is an old law, 1839 
in the case of the Metropolis, and 1847 so far as the rest of the country 
is concerned, and that this is an attempt to make it general to the 
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whole country. The right honorable Gentleman also pointed out that 
additional penalties are to be imposed. Honorable Members will 
notice that the censor as to whether the words uttered are likely to 
cause a breach of the peace is the police constable. That is a great 
danger when additional penalties are about to be imposed. 

We have had a lot of experience in connection with this matter, 
During the War one of our members was taken into court. The words 
complained of as being likely to cause a breach of the peace were 
“Mothers of England loathed in their hearts the thought of war.” 
The police constable thought it was a dangerous statement. The man 
was charged, taken into court, and fined £25. There was another case 
which impressed itself upon my memory. One of our prominent 
Socialist agitators, one of the greatest men Scotland has produced, the 
late John MacLean, was charged in court, and the police constable 
in giving evidence referred to some of the words he had used. I 
remember well how astonished we were at ordinary words, used again 
and again by Socialist agitators, being used in court as if they were 
the most terrible crime. I am not content to leave the position as it 
will be under the Bill so far as this matter is concerned, when, I was 
going to say, an illiterate policeman, who scarcely knows the meaning 
of words, is going to have the opportunity of going into court on a 
case like this. When it comes to people who are higher up, they are 
wiser and will stop in some cases, although in others they may not. 
Every organization seeks to defend the actions of its less intelligent 
members, even when they have committed a “bloomer.” 

If you are going to deal with this matter some precautions must be 
inserted in the Bill. In the Committee stage we shall certainly seek to 
have this Clause omitted or materially modified. I have stated our 
general attitude to the Bill. I am not at all sure in my own mind that 
the Government have not already sufficient powers to deal with all 
the events that have occurred. I believe that under this Bill they are 
taking powers which may be used against the working class in its 
struggle for power in this country. In the Committee stage we shall 
seek to modify the Bill materially in order to try to protect the inter- 
est of the working class. 

Commander BOWER: In my remarks this evening I shall confine 
myself entirely to the latter part of the Bill, in other words, Clause 5 
and particularly Clause 6. Like another honorable Member who has 
spoken from these benches, I am very gravely concerned about the 
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organized hooliganism and complete denial of free speech which take 
place up and down the country, and particularly, in my own experi- 
ence, in the northern industrial constituencies. I wish to make it 
clear that when I speak of organized hooliganism, I do not mean the 
heckling which any candidate must expect; I do not even mean the 
exuberance of young boys and girls who come out for a lark—I mean 
fully-organized, deliberate hooliganism: rowdyism, intimidation, 
violence, obscene abuse, and in some cases personal violence inflicted 
upon members of my party. Various honorable Members have said 
that this is common to all parties. They are right, but I have yet to 
learn that members of the party opposite in general have to put up 
with what we have to suffer. I have often thought it is a great pity 
that more Members on our Front Bench—and not only on the Front 
Bench, but Members on the back benches who are fortunate enough 
to be able to purchase safe seats—cannot experience what some of us 
in the North have to experience in the front-line trenches. Perhaps 
the most regrettable aspect of the matter is that these attacks are not 
confined to the candidates, but are extended to their womenfolk, not 
only the loyal working class women who do such wonderful work for 
us in districts where they are in a minority, but the women of all 
classes who go to the meetings and have to suffer the utmost in- 
dignities. 

I think this Bill does not go far enough in protecting us against 
such things. Shortly after the last General Election, the right honor- 
able Gentleman the Member for Wakefield (Mr. Greenwood) said 
that this rowdyism was largely due to the provocative attitude taken 
up by what, I think, he called inexperienced young Tory candidates. 
I must say that that was rather a disingenuous statement, because I 
think the House will agree with me that the right honorable Gentle- 
man the Member for Wakefield is rather an artist in provocation 
himself—he holds belts and medals for it. But I think he has never 
had gangs going to his meetings in Wakefield and stamping, scream- 
ing, using obscene abuse, and kicking the shins of the womenfolk until 
they are black and blue, which has happened to my wife and others. 
That does not happen in the case of honorable Members opposite, 
but it happens in our case all over the North and Northeast. I am 
one of the few who is able to say that in this Heu»e, because unfortu- 
nately it happens mostly in constituencies which we do not represent 


here. 
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All platform speaking must be, in a sense, provocative to one’s 
opponents. Are we to be confined, for fear of being provocative, to 
dreary platitudes? Are we to follow the example of those Labour can- 
didates to whom Lord Snowden referred the other day? Are we to 
forego the wonderful opportunities that are given to us by honorable 
Members opposite of criticizing their program, such as it is, their 
lack of unity, their lack of leadership, and their peculiarly inconsistent 
attitude on disarmament and foreign policy? Above all, are we not 
to use the wonderful ammunition which is put into our mouths by 
the honorable and learned Gentleman the Member for East Bristol 
(Sir S, Cripps), who has just given us another wonderful speech to 
use? 

Mr. ELLIS SMITH: What about the means test? 

Commander BOWER: I continually say that I approve of the 
means test, and when I say that, I always get more sympathy than 
otherwise from my audience. I am afraid I am being provocative, 
but the sort of violence—there is no other word for it—with which 
we have to put up is a very serious matter. I support this Bill because 
it goes a little way in the direction of protecting us and the thousands 
of loyal working-class supporters of our party. Those people are in a 
minority; they live in areas among people who cannot regard politics, 
shall I say in the way that we regard them in this House? They live 
among people who regard Tory working-class individuals as being 
traitors to their class and treat them accordingly. They have to 
suffer threats, intimidation, the most obscene abuse, and personal 
violence; they get their windows broken if they put up my photograph 
at election times. 

I hope I may be forgiven if I speak closely to a brief on this ques- 
tion, but I would like to give a few examples, and I do not wish to 
say anything that I cannot fully substantiate. At the General Elec- 
tion in 1931, my meetings in the Teesside area of my constituency 
were consistently broken up. When I say they were broken up, I do 
not mean that I was merely heckled, because I am prepared to meet 
heckling at any time; but, to give an illustration, I was faced in the 
Cooperative Hall at South Bank-on-Tees—a hall which holds from 
seven hundred to eight hundred people—with a howling and scream- 
ing mob of about two hundred who had placed themselves in the 
front seats. From the moment I went on to the platform, they were on 
their feet, shouting and screaming at the top of their voices, women 
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I am sorry to say, using expressions towards my wife and myself with 
which after twenty years in the Navy I was hardly familiar. They let 
off Roman candles and crackers all over the floor. The honorable 
Member for Altrincham (Sir E. Grigg) had come to speak for me, but 
neither he nor I got a word in edgewise. The most pathetic thing was 
that while that hooliganism was going on, I could see behind the 
ruffians the strained faces of people listening and trying to hear what 
the speaker had to say. I know the ruffians very well, because I know 
my constituency extremely well; I know the names and addresses of 
a great number of people who were responsible for the hooliganism. 
The game is led by a number of Dukes of Plaza Toro who keep them- 
selves well in the background. When we left the meeting, we were 
followed to the Unionist club by a very hostile crowd who threw 
bottles through the windows. 

The next day, when I asked the local cooperative people what 
was the damage, | had to pay for seventeen chairs and a large number 
of windows that had been broken. I ought to add that on leaving the 
meeting, the section of the audience in front stormed the platform 
and the last view I had was of a drunken woman dancing on the 
Union Jack on the table. That is the sort of meeting I have had in 
my constituency at every General Election. Apart from one occasion, 
I have never had a hearing in that particular place. . 

At the 1935 General Election, exactly the same thing occurred, I 
reduced my meetings to a minimum in order to avoid provocation 
as far as possible, but we suffered the same violence. . . . My last 
meeting at the last General Election was the only comparatively 
peaceful meeting I have ever had, and even then I think a great many 
honorable Members would have considered it to be a very rowdy 
meeting. 

It is only fair that for one moment I should refer to what happens 
at my opponent’s meetings. It is difficult to getlocal supporters to ask 
questions because they fear persecution in those areas, so at the last 
election I employed a trained questioner to go round to my oppo- 
nent’s meetings with instructions to be very careful never to ask a 
question unless questions were invited by the chairman. The lady 
went to three meetings in one night. At the first meeting she asked 
her questions and received some sort of reply; at the second meeting 
my opponent complained bitterly that he was being persecuted; and 
at the third meeting she was quite illegally refused admission as it 
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was a public meeting. Almost thou persuadest me to become a 
Socialist, because it must be extremely pleasant to be able to hold 
one’s meetings in such peace, and to complain if you have the same 
person questioning you at successive meetings, when all the time your 
opponent’s meetings are being deliberately smashed up by organized 
gangs. ... 

I have absolutely no wish to question the sincerity of honorable 
Members opposite when they say that they are equally with us in 
favor of free speech. I honestly believe they do not know that these 
things happen. The Labour party in my Division knew it, and I must 
say that I was not very much impressed by their efforts to stop it. 
This hooliganism has gone on far too long, and I am afraid there is 
nothing in this Bill which will put an end to it. I think that Clauses 5 
and 6 would be effective if the interruptions or the disorganization 
of the meeting was limited to continued interruption, but to us in the 
North continued interruption is nothing. We do not call a meeting 
where there is continued interruption a disorderly meeting. How on 
earth is a policeman who has power to take a man’s name and address 
to operate on going into a meeting when he sees two hundred people 
shouting, stamping, screaming, and letting off fireworks, with the man 
whose name and address he wants to take in the middle of a row? 
It simply cannot be done. Take the case of my own constituency. The 
chairman of my association happens to be chairman of the local 
bench. It is going to be very difficult to persuade him in the middle 
of an election to charge a man under this Bill and then he be faced 
with having the man brought up before him and a bench which may 
be composed more or less equally of Tories and Socialists. It means 
that we shall simply do as we do at present—grin and bear it—and 
hope that the electorate will realize that it is a foretaste of what they 
may expect if the party opposite get into office. 

At the 1931 election I complained to an old friend of mine, a 
prominent member of the Labour party. He said, ‘Commander, the 
fact is folks are that infuriated at the callous attitude of this National 
Government that they cannot hold themselves back; but next week 
we are going to have the biggest swing over we have ever had. The 
Socialists will be in and you will be out by thousands.” Three days 
later I was in by 10,500. I have spoken strongly, because I think it 
is a duty. These people have suffered so much, and the situation has 
markedly deteriorated in the last year or so. The situation in my con- 
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stituency was worse at the 1935 election, which was the first time 
I had found it hard in the Teesside area to get my working-class 
supporters to come out and do active work. They said, “It is not 
worth it. We will vote for you, but if we take part in work our life 
will be Hell, and even our children will suffer.” This partly arises out 
of the claim made by the party opposite that they represent the 
working classes as a whole. They represent a proportion—probably 
the greater proportion—but by no means all, and they would do well 
if they could persuade their supporters in the constituencies to 
realize that a great number of working-class people are genuine Tories 
and should be respected for holding those views. 

Mr. CASSELLS: Does the honorable Member suggest that we on 
these benches do not act as he has suggested we should? 

Commander BOWER: I have only one reply to make to that. If 
the Divisional Labour party in Cleveland were to make sincere and 
genuine efforts to stop this business they could do so. I know that if 
my supporters were to behave in that disgraceful manner I would 
withdraw from the election rather than let it go on. We have got to 
protect our people. This Bill is inadequate. I do not want it to be 
thought that I am handing the baby to the Communists, or even the 
supporters of the honorable Member for Bridgeton (Mr. Maxton), 
because in my division the Communists are a shifting population, 
here today and gone tomorrow, and I have not had much trouble from 
them, and although we have had some trouble from the supporters 
of the honorable Member for Bridgeton, we understand each other. 
The people who break up my meetings are ordinary supporters of 
the party opposite. I hope my words tonight will receive wide 
publicity, and that honorable Members opposite will make some 
effort to see that the discipline which we hope exists in the Parlia- 
mentary party extends to the constituencies. 

Mr. KINGSLEY GRIFFITH: I regard the whole of this legisla- 
tion with very grave distaste, and I am reconciled to it only because 
I think that the Home Secretary and the Attorney-General regard it 
with distaste also. I believe that it is not the kind of legislation which 
they would go out to seek, but legislation which has been forced on 
them. It has been forced on them by an intolerable situation, and if 
anyone wants to appreciate the intolerable nature of that situation, 
they can get it from the defense of their position which has been put 
up by the Black Shirts themselves, because it is no good disguising 
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the fact that it was recent events concerning the black shirts which 
were the occasion of this Bill. Sir Oswald Mosley put his case in this 
form: “I was doing perfectly legal things. It was not illegal for me to 
wear a uniform; it was not illegal for me to have a procession which 
was disciplined; it was not illegal for me to go to East London. Yet 
I was stopped by the police. Why? Not for anything that I was going 
to do, but because of things which other people were going to do to 
me—were indeed already doing.’’ On these grounds, keeping to the 
strict letter of the law, no doubt Sir Oswald Mosley could make out 
a case of having been badly treated, though few people here would 
question the action of the police. The real moral is that the present 
state of the law is unsatisfactory. The Black Shirts were straining the 
existing letter of the law in the hope that other people would thereby 
be encouraged to break it and on them the blame would fall. 
Although as a Liberal I hold the strongest opinion in favor of 
private enterprise, there is one thing which cannot be left to private 
enterprise, that is, law and order. So that the time had come for us 
to say what should be permitted and what should not be permitted, 
instead of leaving it to resentful individuals to try to prevent what 
was an intolerable situation. However, I regret the Bill. In its nature 
it is an increase of the power of the executive; in its nature it is a 
decrease of the liberty of the individual. The situation is very much 
what might arise, for instance, in any library here or in any other 
part of the country. As long as reasonable use were made of such a 
library people would be allowed to talk, a great deal of liberty would 
be permitted; but if a certain number of people abused that liberty 
and started to shout and sing, either the peaceful inhabitants would 
gather together to hurl the intruders out, which is probably very 
undesirable, or new rules would be made by the library committee. 
Those rules would be bound to operate to some extent against the 
innocent as well as the guilty. That is what I fear will happen here. 
I am very sorry at the moment for the poor old Green Shirts, if I 
may call them that; they are a perfectly law-abiding body of men, 
and have never done anyone any harm. They come to one’s meetings 
and say, ‘What about social credit?’’ which is not an easy question 
to answer unless one is prepared to make the obvious reply, ‘‘ Well, 
what about it?” I think they have a genuine grievance. Their activi- 
ties will be curtailed by the operation of this Bill, which they did 
nothing to provoke. 
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I approve with reluctance the Section of the Bill dealing with 
uniforms. I have no prejudices against uniforms; I think they add 
to the gaiety of life. Much could be done with my colors, red, yellow, 
and green, but undoubtedly the use of uniforms has become an 
abuse. I think that the Home Secretary was wise not to try to define 
uniforms. There was one definition which I saw reproduced in the 
Times which begins with the alarming words: 


Any person who in public wears any article of clothing . 


It goes on: 


or who in public wears or bears visibly in or on his clothing any 
distinctive mark, badge, symbol, or armband with intent to 
indicate membership of or association with a particular political 
organization or movement within the meaning of this Act shall be 
guilty of an offense. 


It would be for the High Court to say whether this was a Bill for 
compulsory nudism or not. The definition added: 
Provided that the wearing in public of one badge only of a 


maximum diameter of one and a-half inches shall not be deemed 
to be an offense under this Act. 


That shows the kind of trap which the Home Secretary has so cleverly 
avoided. In doing so he has put a good deal of responsibility on the 
Attorney-General, which I have no doubt the present occupant of 
the office is fully capable of discharging, but we must not believe that 
because the Attorney-General is going to act as a kind of filter to 
prevent obviously absurd accusations going through, all difficulty is 
at an end. The High Court will have difficult decisions to make. 

It is about Clause 2 that I feel the greatest alarm. The attention 
of the Home Secretary has already been called to Sub-section (4). 
Although I appreciate the difficulties under which he labors, it seems 
to me intolerable that the burden of proof should be transferred in 
this matter. I do not see how people at the head of an organization 
can know with regard to words not spoken in their presence whether 
the people who spoke them were members of their movement or not. 
People may pretend to be members of a movement. A tremendous 
opportunity to the agent provocateur is given in this way. One might 
have people singing offensive songs and trying to identify themselves 
with a movement by every means in their power, who were yet 
members of the opposition, and when in court the heads of the 
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organization are called on to prove that these people are not mem- 
bers of their organization, how are they going to do it? They may not 
know who they are. It seems to me that that Sub-section must be 
revised. I have no objection to Sub-section (1, a), which deals with 
those who are organized, trained, or equipped so as to usurp the func- 
tions of the police or of the armed forces. I see difficulties about Sub- 
section (1, 6). The honorable Member for North Bristol (Mr. Ber- 
nays), with his considerable experience of the way things have worked 
out in other countries, used eloquent words about the growth of 
private armies. As regards the immediate difficulty, the police may 
not, in some cases, be assisted by the operation of the Sub-section. 

Let us imagine this case. Suppose, in present circumstances, a 
demonstration of Black Shirts converging on the House of Commons. 
The police have orders not to let them go further than a certain point. 
The demonstration is organized with a leader and other officers, and 
those taking part in it are marching in step, or, certainly are marching 
in military formation. Those people are probably easy to stop. One 
policeman may go up to the leader and say, “ You cannot pass but 
you may go to Trafalgar Square.”’ Very likely the leader will not want 
to embroil himself with the police and will give the order “ About 
turn!”’ and the Black Shirts move off somewhere else. 

Imagine what would take place however if this Measure were in 
operation. The same body of people would come along but they 
would no longer be in fours or marching in any kind of formation, 
because in that case they would be “organized and trained" and 
would come within this Sub-section. They would still be making a 
display of physical force, but in a way which did not bring them 
within the scope of this Measure. They would then be much more 
difficult to stop because, although the people might stop those who 
were immediately in front, there would be no recognized person who 
could give orders to the rest and probably the crowd as in the case 
of many other crowds of which we have known—some belonging to 
the other end of the political scale—would simply surge past on its 
way. I am not saying that that is a final reason against this kind of 
legislation. I only want to point out that the immediate difficulty 
of the police in dealing with matters of this kind, may not be made 
lighter but may indeed for the time being be made more difficult. If 
only because I realize that, in the long run, these disciplined armies 
may become so strong as to feel that they can pit themselves against 
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the regular military and police forces I recognize that whatever 
objections this Sub-section may be open to, something along these 
lines will have to be done. 

When I come to consider the procession Clause I am, with the 
greatest respect to the right honorable Gentleman, inclined to the 
opinion that he is taking rather more power than he need take, or 
rather that he is giving to the police powers which are too sweeping. 
“Tf the chief officer of police is of opinion’’ the Clause begins: Com- 
plete discretion is given to the chief officer of police with regard to 
the conditions under which the procession may be held and its route. 
I am not satisfied to be told that those powers, in most cases, already 
exist and that we are merely codifying them here. I should like the 
discretion to be less absolute and, although it may be a Committee 
point, it is one of some importance. If instead of saying, “If the chief 
officer of police is of the opinion”’ one were to say “If the chief officer 
of police reasonably apprehends’”’ then, the question of whether there 
was reasonable apprehension or not would be capable of being tested 
by the courts and would not be absolutely within the disposition of 
the executive authority. I suggest that the Clause, as drafted, gives 
a measure of discretion which may never be required. I am not sug- 
gesting the chief officers are going to act unreasonably, but when 
we are dealing so sweepingly with the liberty of the subject as we are 
in this Bill we must legislate with the greatest care and leave open all 
possible safeguards. 

I do not think anybody in the House will object to the Clause which 
deals with weapons, but I am not so happy about Clause 5 although, 
as the right honorable Gentleman was good enough to tell us, it is a 
re-enactment and collecting together of provisions which already 
exist in different places. There is a slight alteration in the wording 
from ‘‘ may be”’ to “likely to be.’’ I do not know what the legal effect 
of that will be. I think I am also right in saying that there are in- 
creased penalties. I am strongly against any general tightening up of 
the law with regard to abusive and insulting behavior. I appreciate 
that attacks of which we had evidence recently, on particular racial 
and religious communities, require to be dealt with but that is a 
special thing and this is a very general Clause. The honorable Mem- 
ber for Elland (Mr. Levy) interrupted an honorable Friend of mine 
on this side and intimated that this kind of provision was necessary 
because, he said, speeches were so provocative. I beg leave to say, 
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most earnestly, that “ provocative” is not nearly enough. You are 
not entitled to legislate against an expression of opinion just because 
it is provocative. A great many honorable Members on both sides 
would have very little chance if we did so. 

After all, what is the nature of political liberty? How does it arise? 
If I choose to go out into Hyde Park on Sunday to deliver a lecture 
about the rings of the planet Saturn or the theory of relativity, 
nobody is going to stop me. Similarly, probably, nobody will come 
to listen to me. But that is not liberty; that is indifference. Liberty 
only arises when people are saying something which is very provoca- 
tive. Think of the historic instances—the Tolpuddle martyrs, Martin 
Luther, Charles Bradlaugh, John Wilkes. These people proclaimed 
classic instances of liberty because they were saying something which 
provoked people intensely. In the religious cases they were attacking 
what people regarded as most dear, so that their hearers felt, not some 
temporary annoyance but that the foundations of the firmament 
had slipped. It is that kind of instance which supplies the test of 
liberty, and I think the only cases in which we are entitled to inter- 
fere are not the cases of people who are merely provocative, but the 
cases where their behavior has reached such a point that a continu- 
ance of it will be a denial of liberty to other people. That is the 
only test. 

I, therefore, hope that the passage of this Clause in this form and 
with these penalties will not be made the occasion for trying to 
expurgate our political life and tone it down into something timid and 
colorless. I do not think that would be for good. I want, and I think 
most of us here want, the freest possible expression of political 
opinion. We do not mind if it is expressed in vigorous language as 
long as each side allows that liberty which they claim for themselves. 
On that point I think the speech of the honorable and gallant Mem- 
ber for Cleveland (Commander Bower), my neighbor in the Tees 
district, was instructive and worthy of attention. I have not had in 
my constituency experiences such as the honorable and gallant Mem- 
ber for Cleveland described. In the eight years during which I have 
been a Member for that constituency I remember only one meeting 
at which I was refused hearing. Therefore, I do not want it to be 
taken that the experiences of the honorable and gallant Member 
opposite are common on Teesside, because that would not be fair to 
the district. Yet we all know that there are constituencies in various 
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parts of the country in which such things happen. [An Hon. MEMBER: 
“Not without reason.’’] There may be reason for it, but there is some 
conduct which is not to be condoned. If it is to be declared that be- 
cause there is suffering, because there are grievances, therefore 
political liberty is to be denied to one side or the other—I do not mind 
which—then I say that that is the surest way of getting to a Fascist 
State because when ordinary political liberties are denied, then people 
begin to look in other directions for the expression of their views. 

This Bill, judging by its reception, will come on to the Floor of 
the House for consideration in Committee. I wish it well in its main 
provisions. I have indicated those things which I regard with anxiety, 
and I would enly say, if I may presume so far, as a sort of warning to 
Members of all parties who will consider it in Committee. Do let us 
remember that liberty is not tested by the liberty which we claim for 
ourselves, but by the liberty which we are ready to give to others. I 
hope nobody in any part of the House will think that the correct way 
to deal with this Bill in Committee is to try to make it so that it will 
give the greatest possible license to their own friends, and put the 
greatest possible hindrance in the way of their opponents. On those 
lines we shall get nowhere. But if we consider the broad conception 
of political liberty, I believe that we can on this Bill arrive at a large 
measure of agreement, 

The LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. T. M. Cooper): I intervene at 
this stage in the Debate not to anticipate the reply which will be 
given later by my right honorable and learned Friend the Attorney- 
General, but to take up one or two questions in reference to the 
Scottish aspect of this problem and the solution which is proposed 
in the Bill. I am glad to say that the graver manifestations of the 
mischief which this Bill is designed to cure have not taken place in 
Scotland. On the other hand, the history of the last five or six years 
in Scotland has disclosed sufficient examples of difficulties of the 
type with which the Bill is concerned as to make it abundantly neces- 
sary that the hands of the authorities should be strengthened, more 
or less along the lines which the Bill proposes. 

There are two outstanding particulars in regard to which special 
points arise in the application of this Measure, and both have been 
the subject of questions by honorable Members. The honorable 
Member for Camlachie (Mr. Stephen) put a question with regard to 
what the Home Secretary described as one of the principal safeguards 
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of the Bill as applied to England, the provision that prosecutions 
under certain of the Clauses of the Bill should only take place with 
the approval or at the instance of the Attorney-General. The purpose, 
as my right honorable Friend explained, was to ensure that prosecu- 
tions under those Clauses would not be at the instance of private 
persons, and therefore that there would be no risk of anything in the 
nature of frivolous or irresponsible attempts to apply the Statute. 
That provision does not apply to Scotland for the simple reason that 
it is unnecessary. When the honorable Member for Camlachie raises 
the further point “ Does that go far enough?” I may add this. When 
a statute says that no proceedings are to be taken under it in England 
otherwise than at the instance of the Attorney-General, then any 
such prosecutions must come to the personal notice of the Attorney- 
General or his immediate staff. When such a Measure applies to 
Scotland, even though a corresponding direction to the Lord Advo- 
cate is not contained in it, I am in a position to assure the House that, 
as a matter of administrative regulation, all proposed prosecutions 
under such a statute are in fact referred to the Lord Advocate for 
his personal attention. Thus, from the point of view of the actual 
conduct of business, the position will be identical on both sides of the 
Border. If and when this Measure becomes law, it will be my duty to 
issue instructions as regards its application in Scotland. So much 
for the first special case. 

The second special case to which I should like to address myself 
arose from an interjection by my right honorable and learned Friend 
the Member for Hillhead (Sir R. Horne), and it related to the ques- 
tion of Clause 3. Who is the proper authority in Scotland to operate 
the powers of Clause 3? The proposals of the Bill are that in Scottish 
burghs, instead of those powers being confined, as is proposed in 
England, to the chief officer of police, they should be confided to the 
magistrates of the burghs, and that for two reasons. The first reason 
is that, as the law stands today, both in a series of local statutes of 
purely local application and also under the general Burgh Police Act, 
throughout the greater part of Scotland powers closely approximating 
to those contained in Clause 3 are already in operation and in the 
hands of the magistrates of the burghs. Honorable Members will see 
that if one were to follow slavishly the model of the English Clause 3 
in this respect, it might be necessary, in order to obviate a very 
awkward dislocation of control, to repeal and withdraw from some 
magistrates certain powers which they already possess. 
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That is the first practical reason for adopting this course. The 
second is that magistrates in Scottish burghs, to an extent which is 
not true of any English local authority, I think, have a long historical 
tradition as custodians of public law and order, going back in many 
cases for hundreds of years to the Royal Charters which they ob- 
tained long ago. It is accordingly entirely in consonance with Scottish 
tradition that a power of this kind should be confided to them, and it 
would be entirely in breach of Scottish municipal tradition that a 
power of this kind should be withdrawn from magistrates who already 
have it, and transferred to the chief officer of police. That is my 
justification for the course which is proposed in this matter. 

For the sake of accuracy, and in case misapprehension may arise, I 
should like to say that in the case of the city of Edinburgh these 
powers are conferred by an Act of 1933, not upon the magistrates by 
name, but upon the corporation, but as a matter of fact the corpora- 
tion have delegated their powers in this respect to the magistrates, so 
that my general proposition that the magistrates are the controlling 
power is substantially accurate. I pass from that matter to Clause 5. 

Sir JOHN TRAIN: My right honorable and learned Friend refer- 
red us to Edinburgh and spoke of the powers of the corporation there 
being delegated to the magistrates. What about Glasgow? Is it the 
case that Glasgow has never operated the Scottish Burgh Police 
Act, 1892? 

The LORD ADVOCATE: Special powers exist in Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, and Greenock, but Glasgow Corporation have never yet 
applied for or obtained special powers, and the general Burgh Police 
Act of 1892 does not apply to Glasgow. Glasgow is, therefore, an 
exception to the general position in Scotland in this respect. I under- 
stand that, independently altogether of this Bill, Glasgow Corpora- 
tion have been considering the question of applying for Parliamentary 
powers to bring them into line with the other Scottish burghs in this 
matter, but, of course, that will probably no longer be an active 
question now that this Measure has been introduced. Glasgow is an 
exception in the sense that it does not possess the powers which are 
in the hands of the other Scottish burghs, with, I think I should add, 
the doubtful exception of Dundee, but certainly as regards all the 
other Scottish burghs. 

Mr. G. HARDIE: Is it not a fact that Glasgow have always seen 
to it that if there is anything in connection with what is contained in 
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this Bill, it goes before the whole corporation, that bodies seeking to 
have a procession have first to put in their application, and that that 
is dealt with by the whole corporation? 

The LORD ADVOCATE: I am afraid I cannot speak with any 
accurate knowledge as to the domestic regulation of these matters in 
Glasgow, but the honorable Member will appreciate that it is an 
extraordinarily difficult thing—in fact, almost impossible—for any- 
one who is not the town clerk of a burgh to know exactly what the 
powers of that burgh are, and the information which I am giving to 
the House had to be collected with considerable effort without, 
obviously, applying to these burghs for information in relation to a 
topic which at that stage was confidential. To the best of my belief, 
however, Glasgow has no powers in relation to the proposed Measure 
comparable to those possessed by the other burghs. I may be wrong, 
and there may be powers tucked away in some corner, but I do not 
think there are. 

As regards Clause 5, the honorable Member for Camlachie objected 
to it on the ground that it was, as I understood his argument, an 
undesirable and unnecessary intrusion so far as Scotland was con- 
cerned. He took objection to it for this reason, among others, that 
persons whom he described as illiterate police constables would be the 
authorities who would determine what language or what conduct did 
or did not satisfy the requirements of the Clause. I should like to deal 
with that objection in a word. In the first place, I must say, from 
some considerable and lengthening experience, that I desire entirely 
to dissociate myself from his criticism of the Scottish police constable; 
but, apart from that matter, it is not for the police constable to 
determine whether or not the requirements of the Clause have been 
satisfied. It will be for the sheriff; and he will do so on evidence which 
will be laid before him by the procurator-fiscal and which will 
probably be met by the defending counsel or agent. 

Apart from that—and this is a point which apparently the honor- 
able Member for Camlachie has overlooked—provisions almost 
literally identical, and often absolutely identical, with those in Clause 
5 are to be found in operation in practically every part of Scotland 
today. They are in the Burgh Police Act, they are in the Glasgow Act, 
they are in the Edinburgh Act, I think they are also in the Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Greenock Acts, if not in identical terms, in very similar 
terms. Accordingly, the only substantial effect of the inclusion of this 
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Clause in the Bill, so far as Scotland is concerned, is to increase the 
penalties from the almost nominal penalties at present applicable in 
some burghs to the substantial figures which will in future represent 
the maximum penalty. 

As regards what was said by the honorable Member for West 
Middlesbrough (Mr. K. Griffith), that he feared that a Clause of this 
kind would render criminal merely provocative language in a political 
controversy, I should like to point out, in the first instance, that this 
Clause or a corresponding Clause has been in existence in Scotland 
for sixty or seventy years, and, I think the Home Secretary said, in 
London for nearly one hundred years, and I have heard no suggestion 
that it has ever been utilized for the purpose of exacerbating political 
controversy. Further, independently of that consideration altogether, 
you would have to prove, in order to get a conviction under this 
Clause, a great deal more than provocative language. You would have 
to prove that the language was threatening, abusive, or insulting, and 
that it was either uttered with intent to provoke a breach of the peace, 
or that you were satisfied that a breach of the peace was likely to be 
occasioned. The sort of thing that I have in view as appropriate under 
a Clause of this kind is the sort of thing of which there have been 
unfortunate examples in Scotland in recent times, associated not 
with political controversy, but with that much more acute kind of 
controversy, sectarian controversy; and honorable Members in all 
parts of the House, I am sure, will know that abusive and insulting 
words in relation to sectarian matters can and very often do create a 
very grave breach of the peace. I welcome the additional powers 
which this Clause will put in the hands of the criminal authorities 
for dealing with these matters. 

I think I have covered the main points of the Scottish aspect of 
this matter, and I will only say, in conclusion, that various speakers 
have evinced in their arguments a reluctance to a Measure which, 
however necessary, might have the effect of curtailing the liberty and 
freedom of the subject. I would venture to suggest that when this 
Bill proceeds, as it is obvious it will proceed, to its further stages, the 
proper method of approach is not to regard it as a Bill for curtailing 
the liberties of the subject, but as a Measure for vindicating the 
liberties and privileges of the ordinary law-abiding citizen against 
those who are taking an unreasonable and improperly exaggerated 
view of their rights. 
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Mr. GALLACHER: Before dealing with the Bill, I should like to 
say a few words about the question of disturbances at public meetings 
and to remark that when I was in Calton Gaol, located in Edinburgh, 
in 1916, most of my fellow boarders were drawn from the Fleet, and 
I used to whisper to them, when I had the opportunity, ‘What are 
you in for?” Invariably the answer was, ‘For hitting an officer.” 
After listening to the speech of the honorable and gallant Member 
for Cleveland (Commander Bower), I think I can understand and 
appreciate those impulses of the British seaman. 

The honorable Member for North Bristol (Mr. Bernays) dealt 
with this question of disturbances at public meetings, and drew 
attention to the different character of those disturbances nowadays 
as compared with such disturbances in the old days. In the old days 
it was some great wave of public feeling that was responsible for the 
disturbances: during the Boer War, against the Little Englanders; 
during the Great War, against pacifists; and so on. Yes, there isa 
different situation today, but the honorable Member does not seem 
to understand the character of that difference. The honorable and 
gallant Member for Cleveland said that his meetings were being 
broken up, but he had to admit that there were no Communists in 
his area. Yet there, according to his story, are the most violent 
reactions against the representatives of the National Government. 
Meetings were being broken up, but honorable Members forget that 
for years now it has not simply been a question of a sudden and 
temporary rousing of public excitement and feeling, but of homes 
being broken up. The honorable and gallant Member, I am certain, 
is more concerned about meetings being broken up than homes being 
broken up. When people have been driven desperate because for 
years they have had no work, little or no money, and little food, and 
they get arrogant braggadocio such as we have heard in the House 
tonight, is it any wonder that meetings are broken up? . 

I want to make one thing clear. I am one of the leaders of the 
Communist party, but not, as the right honorable Member for 
Epping (Mr. Churchill) said, the fountain head. I have never known 
of what is described as organized interruptions in the sense that any 
of the official organs of the Communist party have deliberately ar- 
ranged the breaking up of a particular meeting. I know that the 
Labour party have suffered much more than the Conservative party 
from criticisms and attacks from me and my comrades, and I know 
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that often, if some of us went to some of their meetings and began 
to interrupt and heckle, it would stir up many of the people present 
and often lead to a complete interruption of the meeting. I have, 
however, never known anything in the nature of a deliberate prepara- 
tion of any organ of the Communist party to go to a particular meet- 
ing and break it up. We do not do things that way. That is not how 
the movement is developed in connection with political agitation. 

I consider this a very bad Bill. The Home Secretary, representing 
the Government, has used the cowardly slanders that have been 
directed against the Jews by Mosley, which have aroused so much 
feeling, not in order to stop the slanders, but to take new action 
against the working class. The Government had the power to stop 
the slanders and the libels against the Jews if they had been prepared 
to take action. I asked the other night what would happen if Mosley 
were to organize a demonstration and to say that the goal of the 
demonstration was the home of Baron Rothschild or of the Home 
Secretary. It is quite possible that there are people in the House who 
do not like the Home Secretary. Suppose they decided to organize a 
demonstration to his home and to shout all kinds of slanders round 
about it, and to chalk upon his walls all kinds of slanders against him. 
Would the police tolerate that at the home of the Home Secretary 
or of Baron Rothschild? It would never be allowed. 

Time and again, however, the authorities have allowed a procession 
to be deliberately organized and specially directed towards the pur- 
pose of going down to the homes of a particular section of our people 
and to slander and libel them in the most evil and disgusting manner, 
and to chalk up slanders on the walls of their homes and the windows 
of their shops. How is it possible to associate this with free speech 
and the right of public meeting? Is this Bill going to stop it? I am in 
agreement with the banning of uniforms and the prohibition of 
military formations, which are obviously directed to attacking the 
‘working class. There is no other purpose for their existence. I object 
when anyone says that the Communists are responsible for the 
Fascists, or that the Fascists are responsible for the Communists. 
Let us have a little balance. Let us understand that the Communist 
party is a part of the working-class movement and could not possibly 
exist without the support of the working-class movement, and that 
that movement as a whole is concerned with putting an end to 
capitalism and introducing socialism. The.Fascists are financed and 
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could not exist without the support of the capitalists. The more the 
working class, whether they happen to be Communists or not, 
advance towards the achievement of socialism, the more the Capital- 
ist class are prepared to finance all kinds of ways and means for 
obstructing the working-class movement. In England Mosley will 
use his vile slander against the Jews, but in Scotland the Fascists were 
financed to make similar attacks against the Irish Catholics. 

We oppose any attempt at discrimination against any religion or 
race. We declare that the Jews as citizens of this country have the 
same standing and rights as any other citizens, and that no one hasa 
right or should be allowed to make special demonstrations or proces- 
sions to the areas where the poor Jews live in order to insult and slan- 
der them in the way that Mosley has been doing. A Bill is not needed 
to prevent that. Instead of the Home Office and the chiefs of police 
trying to stop it, they encourage it. The stopping of military uniforms 
and formations will not put an end to it. The Home Secretary says, 
“Tt is the method we are against, not the creed.’’ The creed of Mosley 
is to disrupt the working-class movement by the foulest lies about 
the Jews, and I declare to the House that if the Home Office and the 
chiefs of police are not prepared to take definite measures to stop 
Mosley uttering his insulting slanders of the Jews, the working class 
of London will stop it. 

With regard to Clause 2 (4) I would ask to what are we being 
reduced? To what depths of degradation are we being drawn? What 
is this Clause for? The mass production of informers and provokers. 
New powers are not needed, for we have had too many examples in 
the past of what can happen. May I give one and ask whether it is 
the sort of thing the House wants. Let us take the case of the tragic 
family of Wheeldon in Derby. Mrs. Wheeldon, the mother of a 
family, was interested in politics and her son was during the War a 
conscientious objector who was in hiding from the military authori- 


ties. Her sympathies were with conscientious objectors, and she ° 


threw open her doors to those who were being pursued by the military. 
They came to her home, she gave them a room and food, and helped 
them in every possible way. One night a man named Alex Gordon 
came to her house and, saying that he was a conscientious objector, 
she took him in and gave him food and shelter. With the family he 
sat round the fireside and talked night after night. She had a daughter 
who was married to a chemist. They talked round the fireside about 
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the Minister of Munitions, who later became Prime Minister. They 
talked about one of his assistants, the late Arthur Henderson, and 
some melodramatic folly was talked about the chemist making poison 
darts. It was just foolish talk. Then Gordon left the house and the 
police entered. Mrs. Wheeldon, her daughter and son-in-law were 
taken away, and on the evidence of the informer that tragic woman 
got ten years’ penal servitude, and her daughter and daughter’s 
husband five years each. This woman, who had lived a clean life, was 
at long last liberated, her soul worn out and her body broken, in 
order to die. 

Then there is the provoker, who is someone who makes a statement 
as a consequence of which someone else is arrested. I have had some 
experience there, too. I was speaking in Birmingham in 1921. I was 
the advertised speaker and spoke for an hour. After I had finished, 
the chairman called an old friend of mine who was sitting in the 
audience to make a speech. He was very violent in his language. 
C.I.D. men were in the meeting taking notes, and he went for them 
for ail he was worth. Two weeks later I was arrested and taken before 
Lord Ilkeston. Mr. Day, the prosecutor, told Lord Ilkeston that I 
had made a very clever speech and said that there was nothing 
actually in the speech that could be taken objection to, but that the 
speech must be taken in conjunction with the speech that was made 
by the man who followed me. I made an objection, but Lord Ilkeston 
overruled it, and I got three months for the speech made by my friend. 
When the police begin to put enemies into the party to make speeches 
in that way, what will be the position? 

I had another experience during the War. The Minister of Muni- 
tions came to Glasgow, and in the Central Station Hotel he put his 
arms round my shoulders as though I were his cousin from the 
country. He took me up on to a high mountain and he showed me all 
the glories of the world, all the glitter and pomp of it. But it did not 
work and it never could work, because I am too proud of my class, 
the only class that makes things move, the only class that is of any 
value. A month or two later, I was arrested. Why was I arrested? 
Because a friend of mine had written an article. I had not written 
the article, I had not even read the article, but I was taken to the 
High Court in Edinburgh. And do you know how it was brought in? 
Art and Part. And I got twelve months for that, for an article written 
by a friend. That is going to happen when we have an agent pro- 
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vocateur coming in and making speeches for us. There have been cases 
in London of the police sending people into the movement, cases of 
the police getting something against people who are in the movement 
and using that to blackmail them into giving them information. We 
had one man Johnson who was being blackmailed in that way, and 
it led him to commit suicide. Yes, drove him to suicide, because the 
police were forcing him to give them information. Johnson was giving 
lying information. Because he could not get anything else which 
would satisfy them, he had to make up stories. 

Let us come to the question of demonstrations. In Glasgow we 
have run demonstrations 100,000 strong. We have gone through the 
streets and everything has been well organized with no trouble. Last 
Sunday week in London there was an enormous demonstration in 
Hyde Park. The police had their Sunday leave stopped, though there 
was no need for that, because there was no possibility of trouble, the 
demonstration was so well organized. On Sunday there was a great 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square; everything was well organized. 
In Glasgow, if we want a demonstration, the magistrates demand 
that we acquaint them of the fact and of the proposed route, and if 
they do not like the route they tell us we must come to an under- 
standing with the chief constable, and that is what happens. In 
London the chief of the police decided on the route for the demonstra- 
tion to Hyde Park. When the marchers were coming in to London, 
I marched a short part of the way with them. When we were ap- 
proaching Luton an inspector from Luton came out to meet us. 
He told us it was not possible for the march to go through the main 
streets, because we should arrive between five and six o'clock, and 
the main street would be packed with people coming out of offices 
and works. So we arranged to go round by some other streets. Every- 
thing was well organized and there was no trouble. 

There is no need to give any further powers to the police in con- 
nection with demonstrations. If the Government understood the 
deep movement which lies behind these demonstrations, instead of 
giving further power to the police to check them, they would encour- 
age them. The demonstrations represent life, a desire to live, a desire 
to advance. All these millions of people who have been kept down 
and have suffered so long want life, more life; they want bigger and 
better homes, they want food, they want clothing, they want science, 
they want culture, they want everything that means advance. And 
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why should we try to stop it? When the General Strike took place, 
instead of making the concession that this great and mighty move- 
ment demanded, the military were turned out. If a concession had 
been made at that time there might have been a very big difference 
in Europe today. Instead of making the concession, the Home Secre- 
tary said that the strike was not legal. Such a trivial attitude to take 
up towards such a movement. And the Prime Minister gets up and 
says, ‘It is the Communists.” One night he says, ‘The Communists 
do not matter a snap of the fingers’’ and the next night everything 
is put down to the Communists—it is their demonstrations, their 
marches, or their strikes. We seem to be a great organization, accord- 
ing to the amount of work we are doing. 

The Home Secretary, at the time of the General Strike, said it was 
illegal. The Government always have that feeling when demonstra- 
tions or marches are taking place, that there is something not right, 
something not legal about them. They do not see the deep feeling 
that is being expressed by these demonstrations and marches. There 
was a march once to Runnymede, and oui of it came Magna Charta. 
We boast about it as one of the great inheritances of this country. 
But if the Home Secretary had been there, if the National Govern- 
ment had been there, they would have said, “It is not legal. We 
refuse to yield to force.” Imagine the poor, puny, weak imitations of 
leaders who refuse to yield to force, instead of seeing that the move- 
ment represents a desire to live and to advance. Magna Charta came 
from a great demonstration. Cromwell marched into this House. It 
was illegal. But nobody got up and discussed with him whether 
what he was doing was legal or not. It represented life at that time, 
the life of the rising capitalist class who wanted to advance; but now 
we have the working-class movement face to face with decaying 
capitalism, capitalism which destroys instead of advancing, destroys 
whole areas, gives us derelict areas, gives us factories destroyed, 
machinery destroyed, homes destroyed, men and women destroyed. 

The working class represents all that is good, all that is valuable, 
all that makes for life and progress, and you cannot hold it back by 
your trumpery Bills and your power given to the police. Do not do 
it. It is madness. Encourage the workers to live, encourage the un- 
employed to live. Every movement they make is a movement for 
life, and it is life we want, and not decay and death. If this Bill, 
apart from the section of it which deals with military organizations, 
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goes through in its present form it will seriously threaten the work- 
ing-class movement and the trade union movement. Taken in con- 
junction with the Trade Disputes Act, it will be a real menace. It 
can become very dangerous to the movement if we pass it without 
taking out Sub-section (4) of Clause 2 and Clause 3 entirely. Unless 
we do that we shall raise serious obstacles to the advance of the work- 
ing-class movement and to the life of the working class, and the 
working class will be forced to take serious measures to overcome 
these obstacles. 

Mr. TURTON: It has been a day largely of reasons put forward 
for and against the Bill with varying degrees of vehemence, but in 
all the speeches there has been a common dislike of fascism. I feel 
that we are in a difficulty in that we have every party represented 
here except the Fascists, and I wish we had Sir Oswald Mosley 
present to give his opinion of the Bill. I remember that when I first 
came into the House, in 1929, Sir Oswald Mosley was a leader of the 
“Ginger Group”’ of the Socialist party opposite, and many of the 
Members who have since spoken strongly against Sir Oswald Mosley 
were then his devoted adherents and believed Sir Oswald could 
rescue them from the nit-wits who were then occupying the Front 
Bench here and now are occupying the Front Bench on the other 
side. I think the honorable Member for West Fife (Mr. Gallacher) 
should beware. Today he is a leader of the ‘‘Ginger Group” of the 
Socialist party, although he is a Communist. 

Mr. GALLACHER: I am my own party. 

Mr. TURTON: He is a leader of the “Ginger Group,” and per- 
haps in a few years’ time he will be inthe same position as Sir Oswald 
Mosley. He talks about his Communist party as being a part of the 
working-class movement. I understand that the Socialist party 
regard themselves as the working-class movement, and I also seem 
to remember that at the Edinburgh Conference there was a resolution 
which said that the honorable Member for West Fife was not affiliated 
to the working-class movement, but was a foreign body. If that is so, 
I think we are probably right in our suggestion that we in this House, 
all three sections, Communists, Socialists, and supporters of the 
National Government, are here representing some part of the work- 
ing class, and all trying to contribute to the legislation of the country. 

I take a different view of this Bill from that of many previous 
speakers. The general view of honorable Members opposite has been 
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that they dislike the restrictions on processions but are quite glad to 
have a kick at the Fascists on the uniforms Clause, Clause 1. I am 
very much worried over Clause 1. I do not like the position in which 
we are to make it illegal to wear a uniform. Today any man may go 
about in any public place in any attire, so long as it is decent and is 
not female attire. If we pass this Bill, we shall alter the position and 
say that he must be in decent attire but must not be in female attire, 
and, also, must not wear what we call a uniform—{Hon. MEMBERs: 
“A political uniform.”] That would be all right if we knew a little 
more of what a political uniform is. The Home Secretary said that 
it was a very difficult thing to draft a definition of a political uniform, 
and for that reason the House would understand that he had not 
done so but had left its interpretation to the wise discretion of the 
Attorney-General and the stipendiary magistrates. If that is really 
the position of the Home Secretary and the Government it seems 
that we are shirking our plain duty in this respect. The Home Secre- 
tary referred to the Eatanswill election. No doubt he will be suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with the “Pickwick Papers” to remember 
the uniform of the Pickwick Club, which caused Mr. Winkle a little 
anxiety, and very nearly shortened his days. What was that uniform? 
It was only a coat; true, a very peculiar coat, but only a coat. I think 
the stipendiary magistrates of England are well enough educated in 
Dickens, when they have a political uniform before them, to look 
at the use of it in the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers.” Suppose they go further 
and turn to the dictionaries. When I practiced at the Bar we used 
to quote definitions to the courts from these dictionaries. In Web- 
ster’s Dictionary uniform is defined as: 


A dress of a particular style or fashion worn by persons in the 
same service, order or the like by means of which they have a 
distinctive appearance. 


That is a dictionary definition. Legally, we have no definition, and 
it is coining a new law declaring that a uniform for any political 
purpose or the promotion of any political object, or showing mem- 
bership of any political association, is something terrible and quite 
illegal. 

I do not know about this Session, but certainly last Session, there 
was a club called the Top Hat Club in this House, formed, I believe, 
by Members of only one party, and certainly for the promotion of a 
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political object. I am standing very near to the usual place of one or 
two very prominent members, and I believe of the president, of the 
Top Hat Club. If any member of that club goes out into Old Palace 
Yard he will be guilty of an offense, unless he can see the Attorney- 
General and arrange that he is not prosecuted. Seriously, this matter 
needs much closer definition, and if we cannot have a definition, 
Clause 1 must go. I do not think that the wearing of a uniform should 
in itself be an offense. Do not let us be blinded by our hatred of 
fascism. We must remember that there are many people with views 
different from our own and whom, in England, we tolerate; not only 
Fascists, but wearers of all sorts of shirts. There are green shirts and 
shirts of other colors. For that reason we should be careful. 

Let the Government remember what has happened in other 
countries in this respect. The Home Secretary talked of the law 
against uniforms in the countries of Scandinavia, but when he made 
that remark he did not tell us that that law is quite different from 
that which he was putting forward. In Sweden not only does the law 
ban uniforms by Order in Council—a method which I do not suggest 
to this Government because lately governments here have been 
using it far too frequently—but the Swedish Government took power 
to ban part of a uniform, armlets and badges. The reason that they 
have prohibited those other forms of attire is that they have found it 
was easy to evade the law against uniforms. If you say that a political 
uniform is illegal, all that the wearers have to do is to put ona 
differently colored greatcoat. Immediately they are not guilty of an 
offense. They go back from the uniform to the armlet, and they retire 
from the armlet to the badge. Neither this Government nor any other 
government wants to prevent the wearing of an armlet or a badge. 
This provision should be taken out of the Bill. 

The damage which has been done in the East End, as I see it—I 
lived for a certain time in the East End and know a little bit about it, 
though far less, I believe, than many Members who represent London 
constituencies—is done not so much by the wearing of a uniform as by 
incitement to hurl abuse at the young men and chiefly the young 
women in the East End of London, by those who are not in uniform. 
The trouble in the side streets of Whitechapel is caused not by people 
dressed in uniform, but by the hooligans who are prompted by what 
the Fascists tell them to hurl abuse at young Jews. That is the 
offense today. The procession in the East End could have been 
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banned, and was banned only a month ago. Under the Bill it is 
proposed to take additional powers. It is a mistake to add Clause 1 
and ban all uniforms. By doing so you will be making martyrs out of 
the Fascist movement, making a clown into a martyr. When a clown 
becomes a martyr, in this country he increases his power immensely. 
For that reason I hope that the House will exclude Clause 1 at a 
later stage. 

I want to express my agreement with the honorable Member for 
West Fife on one point, Sub-section (4) of Clause 2, which is foreign 
to every principle of English law that I ever learned in my training 
or my practice. It is a most mischievous Clause, and if enshrined in 
an Act of Parliament it will imperil the whole system of our justice. 
It would make the conduct of people who are merely adherents of a 
movement evidence against those who control the movement. It is 
not right for the House or the Home Secretary to say that in certain 
statutes we have shifted the onus of proof. I was surprised at the 
Home Secretary when he said that if you are charged with receiving 
stolen goods the onus of proof was shifted. It is not. The Court of 
Criminal Appeal decided in the well-known case of Abramovitch that 
it is not shifted, because the prosecution have first to prove certain 
essential details. To prove that the goods were recently stolen—that 
is the whole difficulty in such cases. Not till then is the onus shifted. 
The Home Secretary, on that very shaky argument, based his whole 
case for Clause 2 (4). I hope, if that buttress has fallen, that the Home 
Secretary will take out that Sub-section. 

A good deal of the Bill is unobjectionable, but if honorable Mem- 
bers look into that part of it, they will find that it is the existing law. 
Clause 2 making the organizing and equipping a political force an 
offense is very similar to the Unlawful Drilling Act, 1819, and to going 
about armed, which has been an offense since the second year of the 
Reign of Edward III, in 1328. What is enshrined in the Bill is, in that 
respect, old law. The Home Secretary seems to object to old laws 
because they are old. May I remnind the Home Secretary also that the 
oldest law of all, the Ten Commandments, is still quite effective and 
quite good? The laws of 1836 and 1328 have been tested and tried, 
and people understand them. The Bill is a re-hash of most of those 
old laws. Why must we have it? Is it because of the Mosley march in 
the East End at the beginning of October? If so, were not the existing 
laws adequate then? I am surprised that no one today has asked that 
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question. No one has asked the Home Secretary why he did not ban 
that march before the actual day. I know, from inhabitants of the 
East End, that he was repeatedly asked to do so, because they feared 
that there would be bloodshed, they feared that, as the march went 
through Aldgate to Gardiner’s Corner, missiles and bedsteads would 
be thrown down at the Fascists, that would hit, not only the Fascists, 
but those who were watching the march. I understand that the Home 
Secretary refused to ban that march, although he had the same 
powers, although the police had the same powers, as are given in 
Clause 3 of the Bill. In the back streets of the constituency of the 
honorable Baronet the Member for Southwest Bethnal Green (Sir 
P. Harris), or, if not, in neighboring streets, there are these insulting 
words and behavior by hooligans against Jewish women and Jewish 
men; but these acts are illegal in London under the Metropolitan 
Police Act, and, if the police exercised their powers, they could stop 
them. Clause 5is only a weaker edition of the Section which at present 
exists in regard to London, and insulting words and behavior of 
that kind could be stopped at once. That trouble is the genesis of this 
Bill. I know a street in Whitechapel where there is a Jewish family 
who have not been out for three weeks, because the remainder of 
the street is inhabited by men who have lately left prison and who 
are now adherents of the Fascist party. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir Donald Somervell): I do not 
want to interrupt my honorable Friend, but he says that Clause 5 is 
a weaker edition of what already exists. Clause 5 reproduces the 
existing provisions of the Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, with the very 
material alteration that under Clause 5 a penalty of three months’ 
imprisonment can be imposed, whereas under the existing law the 
penalty is only fourteen days’ imprisonment. 

Mr. TURTON: I am much obliged to the Attorney-General. What 
I really meant was that the Home Secretary said that the wording 
was less stringent, and for that reason, as the Attorney-General 
will appreciate, the offense is harder to prove than under the present 
law. I agree that the penalty, quite properly, has been increased. 
I feel, however, that the conditions in the East End of London are 
very different from what they were. A racial hatred is being set up, 
but the existing law is sufficient to deal with it, and for that reason 
I am doubtful as to the effectiveness of a good deal of this Bill. At the 
same time, I think it is necessary that the rest of the Bill, with the 
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exception of Clause 1, should be spread from London over the whole 
country, and for that reason I shall give my general support to the 
Bill. When I lived in the East End of London, Gentile and Jew lived 
together in perfect harmony, but when I go there now, and find how 
hatred has been stirred up and racial consciousness brought about, I 
feel that everything that we can do in this House to restore harmony 
between Gentile and Jew in that very interesting part of our great 
Empire will earn the gratitude of the people of England. 

Mr. KELLY: I am in agreement with the last speaker on one point, 
and that is the difficulty of deciding what is to be the interpretation 
of the word “uniform.” I well remember many of these processions 
and gatherings and meetings where people have worn sashes that 
they prize as emblems of their membership of a trade union, and I am 
wondering whether these people are going to be classified as offenders 
against this Measure unless they secure the imprimatur of the police 
authorizing them to wear a sash when attending, as members of their 
union, a political demonstration. Above all, I would like to know what 
is to be the interpretation in regard to the processions on the 12th 
July. I am sorry that none of the Members from Northern Ireland 
are present at this moment. In those processions, not only is uniform 
worn, but, I believe, very heavy swords are carried. 

Mr. TURTON: May I point out that the Bill does not apply to 
Northern Ireland? 

Mr. KELLY: I am only referring to Northern Ireland as the place 
where that particular organization is. Those processions take place 
in Liverpool, they take place in Scotland, and in other parts of the 
country. This question of uniform is going to give much trouble, and 
I can see many of these people, who have no desire to resort to vio- 
lence or to spoil anyone else’s meeting, having to seek the permission 
of the police in order to attend a political demonstration wearing the 
uniform they have been accustomed to wear. I do not mind the get- 
ting rid of that ugly-looking uniform that we see in the streets of 
London at the present time, worn by the Fascists, but I hope that 
in doing that we are not going to commit ourselves to something that 
will give us even more trouble than we have had in the past. I hope 
that during the passage of this Measure we shall consider again, 
and consider seriously, whether, in endeavoring to deal with the 
Fascists, we are not going to hurt ourselves in other directions. 

I confess that I feel very unhappy about the language that we 
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find running through the Bill. I fear that it is going to be harmful to 
the freedom we have today, limited as that may be. Reference was 
made to foreign money, and I hope the Attorney-General, when he 
speaks tonight, will make known to us what is intended in this 
regard. I remember that, on a Bill presented to us not very long ago 
which was intended to restrict the efforts of the trade unions, the 
Conservative Member who introduced it was very anxious that money 
coming from the United States, particularly, for the purpose of 
assistance during a strike or lock-out, should not reach the workers. 
Is it intended that this shall deal not only with the money sent to 
Fascist organizations but with that which is sent to trade unions, 
which have a political object as well as the determination to raise 
wages and the standard of life? 

I hope that Clause 2 (4) will be struck out of the Measure, because 
it will be a serious restriction upon those who have to engage in 
meetings. In the next Sub-section what is meant by ‘reasonable 
grounds for suspicion’’? Is it going to give an opportunity to those 
who desire to penalize or punish someone, to lay information and 
create the difficulties which we know have been created in the past? 
We had experience of it at the time of the dynamite agitation many 
years ago, when we know full well that many of the incidents for 
which men were prosecuted and sent to prison were provoked by 
people who were not members of the particular organization. This 
Clause seems to give an opportunity for a repetition of that conduct. 
I hope the power that is suggested for the police is not to be given 
to them. They have sufficient power at present and, if they are given 
more, it will not be to the advantage of the movement in which we 
are engaged. It is suggested that, if they feel they have not sufficient 
power, they may go to the borough councils for permission to pro- 
hibit processions for lengthy periods of time. I hope that power will 
not be given. For these reasons I hope the Measure will not pass in 
the form in which it is presented to us. I ask the Government again 
to consider their position before they attempt to force it through. 
It may deal with a particular section of people, such as the Fascists, 
but it may greatly restrict freedom, and may prevent us from engag- 
ing upon the work that is so essential for the future of the country. 

Mr. LOVAT-FRASER: I should like to express my humble sup- 
port of the Bill, and also the general support given by the group to 
which I belong. We are here working in a concatenation of circum- 
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stances created by Sir Oswald Mosley. I was at one time a follower of 
his, and signed his manifesto and joined his group. He and I were at 
that time both dissatisfied with the progress that was being made in 
providing employment. My own view is that he is a man of very 
great ability. I do not know him well, but I know him well enough to 
know that he is a man of remarkable and outstanding talents. | 
always thought his career would probably follow the lines of Mr. 
Disraeli or Lord Randolph Churchill, that he would sow his wild oats 
and then settle down to be a steady Conservative, but things have 
not followed on those lines and we are now here legislating for cir- 
cumstances created by him. I take the view that it is the right of 
every candidate for Parliament to present his views without dis- 
turbance or annoyance to those he would wish to make his con- 
stituents. It is difficult enough to present a case to a large audience of 
people who wish him well, without being annoyed and hampered and 
prevented from expressing his views by opponents. People say it does 
you good; that the people who want to hear you are annoyed and 
they go away and vote for you. That may be partially true, but it is 
not wholly true. It does not make for a candidate’s success to be 
prevented, as has happened in many constituencies in the last few 
years, from addressing a single word to his supporters. 

A great statesman said that men grow old in general elections, and 
it is true. I wholly approve of the Bill as promoting that opportunity 
for candidates that one would wish to see. It is said that the Bill 
interferes with liberty and freedom. We are all most anxious at all 
times to promote liberty and freedom and we are rightly jealous of 
any attempt to lessen the freedom that we enjoy, but that will not 
happen under this Bill. It is introduced to promote freedom, and it 
will have that result. It will also kill the notoriety that attaches to the 
Fascist movement. The uniforms, the ceremonials, the bands and so 
forth, have undoubtedly helped it by creating notoriety. Above all, 
they have helped to get money. While I have been sitting here, with 
my mind wandering over the past, a striking instance has occurred to 
me of the crushing of political opinion by the abolition of dress. In 
1745 Prince Charles Edward came to this country and raised the 
standard of rebellion. He was not successful and the movement was 
crushed. One of the ways of punishing the Highlanders and suppress- 
ing their political opinions and their movement in favor of the Stuarts 
was by forbidding the wearing of the kilt. For nearly a hundred years 
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it was illegal to wear the kilt in Scotland. When the right was restored, 
people had ceased to wish for it and it fell into abeyance. That isthe | 
most successful case of the crushing of opinion by the abolition of a 
dress. I hope that the action that we take tonight may crush Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s movement. 

Mr. THURTLE: Like the honorable Gentleman the Member for 
Lichfield (Mr. Lovat-Fraser) I give whole-hearted support to the 
Bill. It is one of the virtues of democracy that we only intend to pass 
legislation for which there is a popular demand. Unlike the totali- 
tarian States and dictatorships, we do not have our legislation 
imposed upon us from above, but it tends to come along as the result 
of popular demand. From my experience among all sorts of people, 
I am convinced that there is a very general demand from the majority 
of the citizens in favor of this Measure. I congratulate the Home 
Secretary both upon the Measure and the admirable speech with 
which he introduced it. I have had my regrets about the Home 
Secretary in the past. I think that in some respects he may have 
degenerated as a politician from his old Radical days, but I am in- 
clined to think that he is still a good Radical libertarian as ever he 
was, and I am glad to be able to pay him that tribute. 

None of us would say that this is a perfect Bill. I said that I would 
give it general and whole-hearted support, but I do not accept every 
item of the Bill as being satisfactory. I am not a lawyer. The Amend- 
ment of a somewhat intricate Bill, such as this will, no doubt, be 
largely the work of lawyers in this House. I do not mind how much 
the lawyers attempt to amend the Bill as long as they do it in a 
constructive manner. I hope that they will not make the Bill, as 
they may well do, an occasion for legal hair-splitting. We have the 
assurance of the spokesman of our party—and I was very glad to 
hear it—that we are to give general support to the Measure, and, in 
addition, that we are not going to support Amendments of an ob- 
structive character. We are under an obligation to behave in that 
way. We have asked for this Bill. [An Hon. MEMBER: ‘“ Worse luck!"’] 
Never mind, we have done it. We want action taken against these 
disturbers of the public peace, and, having taken up that attitude, 
there is a very real obligation resting upon us to support this Meas- 
ure. We are sometimes accused of willing the end without willing 
the means, and when that case can be established it is a very damag- 
ing case against us. We do not want to be put into the position, in 
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this particular instance, of saying that we have desired that action 
should be taken against these disturbers of the peace, and then, when 
the proposed action is put before us, have taken up an attitude of 
factious opposition. 

I find that the Bill is to take away some of my liberty, as it is 
going to take away some of the liberty of all of us. But we ought to 
look at the matter broadly. I am prepared, the situation in the world 
being what it is and the situation of democracy being what it is, 
here and there to sacrifice a certain amount of liberty I have hitherto 
enjoyed in order to see that democratic government is more firmly 
established in this country. I am of opinion that if we were to allow 
the state of things which has been going on in the East End of Lon- 
don and elsewhere to continue, it would in time become a real menace 
to our democratic system. As I have said that I do not want the 
lawyers to indulge in hair-splitting in connection with this Measure, 
it is necessary for me to say a word or two about a colleague of mine 
who is not at present in the House. I refer to the honorable and 
learned Member for North Hammersmith (Mr. Pritt). He is a very 
able lawyer, and he is also, I think, the Chairman of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties. I read with great interest an article in 
The New Statesman of last week written by him dealing with this 
Measure. I am bound to say that—and I am sorry my honorable and 
learned Friend is not present; perhaps I should have warned him —he 
was dealing with this Measure just in the way I have been fearing 
that the lawyers would deal with it. That does not apply merely to 
our own lawyers; it applies to lawyers all round. He says that the 
Bill lacks definition and certainty, but goes on to admit that the 
draftsman has done wonders. He considers the defects are due 
mainly to the inherent difficulties of the problem. Having said that, 
he proceeds to find fault with almost every Clause of the Bill, and 
suggests that the Bill in effect marks the birth of the police State. 
That is not the way, if we really want to be helpful and to deal with 
this problem—as I hope we do want to deal with it—that this Bill 
should be approached. 

I am going to deal with one specific criticism which he makes with 
reference to Clause 3. He makes a great point of saying that police 
action in deviating processions or prohibiting demonstrations cannot 
be challenged in a court of law. I suggest to him and to the House 
that, if we are really democrats, we must have some faith in de- 
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mocracy. The lawyers may be all right; they may have great faith 
in the courts, but having had some little experience of the courts on 
one or two occasions, I have not so much faith in these institutions 
of our country. What are the facts of this particular point which he 
makes? I suggest that the police are always unlikely to act in a way 
which is deliberately contrary to public feeling. They would not cause 
a procession to go from the normal route unless they felt that in so 
doing they were acting more or less in consonance with prevalent | 





public opinion, and I also think that they would not prohibit demon- 
strations in particular areas unless they also felt that they were | 
acting in accordance with the prevalent public opinion. If they did 

so and seemed to Members of this House to cause processions to go 
out of their way when they should not have done, or to prohibit 
demonstrations, then, surely, the democratic remedy would be for 

us in this House to challenge the Executive on that occasion and 
cause the police to mend their ways. If it be in the provinces, there are 
elected authorities where the same corrective action could be applied. 

[An Hon. MemseEr: “They do not control the police.’’] The Watch | 
Committees, on which there are public representatives, could cer- 
tainly take action in regard to this matter. Suppose the police were 
acting in accordance with public feeling and that they had the great 
mass of the public behind them, what value would recourse to the 
courts be in this instance? 

Mr. FOOT: It would be helpful to a minority. 

Mr. THURTLE: When there is a state of great public feeling 
normally their judgments are responsive to that state of public 
feeling. Let me give an illustration. Suppose we were to have another 
war—lI hope that we never shall—honorable Members will under- 
stand the kind of intense mass feeling which that state arouses. If 
in those circumstances pacifists wanted to exercise their right to 
demonstrate or to march through certain areas and they were pro- 
hibited from doing so by the police, it is extremely unlikely that any 
recourse to the courts would help them, because the courts in that 
state of public feeling would almost invariably by their decisions 
reflect that feeling. Therefore, there is no case for making great play 
with the argument that we are taking away the right of recourse to 
the courts. In my judgment it is far-fetched nonsense to talk of this 
being the birth of a police State. I would sooner as a democrat appeal 
to Parliament and to the local authorities than have recourse to 


any courts. 
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Mr. FOOT: Does the honorable Member say that in no circum- 
stances can the courts have any control over the executive or those 
in any official position at all? 

Mr. THURTLE: If you rely on the courts to check the executive 
in that way you are relying on a very broken reed. I should like to 
refer to Clause 2 (4). I do not like that Sub-section, and we must 
make a very strong effort to get it altered. Some provision of this 
kind may be necessary. I do not know whether it is within the knowl- 
edge of the House that a technique has been developed by the Fascists 
for dealing with this very situation, or something similar. It has 
come out in the courts, in proceedings at Old Street, that when a 
person who appears to all intents and purposes to be a member of 
the Fascist organization has been charged with a breach of the peace 
or with disorderly conduct of some sort, and he is charged with being 
a member of the Fascist party, he immediately produces from his 
pocket a typewritten letter showing that he has been expelled from 
the organization. I understand that that is a general measure of 
protection which is taken by the Fascists. Beforehand they provide 
their members with a letter of that kind so that if the necessity 
arises they can use the letter to disavow any connection whatever 
with the organization. 

My only other point is in connection with Clause 6, which relates 
to the question of disturbances at public meetings. It is said that 
the power which is given under this Bill is not adequate. That is a 
matter for argument. I am inclined to think that if the police are 
given the power to take names, that in itself will have a very salutary 
effect upon the disturbers of the peace. My experience is that if I 
have had a disorderly meeting and a fierce amount of heckling, if one 
policeman comes in it seems to have an extraordinary effect upon 
the people who have been creating the disturbance. Just as in the 
Army if someone gave an order that the name of some offender must 
be taken, so I am inclined to think that if the police are given the 
right to take the names and addresses of disturbers, with the threat 
of prosecution which that action implies, it will have a very salutary 
effect upon those people. 

That is all that I desire to say about the Bill in detail. Finally, 
I would say that in this House we do not like to make unnecessary 
laws, but I suggest that there is a regrettable and real necessity for 
this particular Measure. It has been brought about by deliberate 
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disturbances and by indefensible interferences with the rights of a 
considerable body of our citizens. So far as we are concerned it does 
not interfere with any real right of carrying on propaganda. If it 
does cause us, as I have admitted earlier, to sacrifice in some minor 
degree some of the liberties we have hitherto enjoyed, I think the 
gain we shall get from the Bill will more than compensate us for 
those sacrifices. Therefore, I give the Bill whole-hearted support, 
and I hope that it will have a speedy passage to the Statute Book. 

Mr. VYVYAN ADAMS: Like the honorable Member for Shore- 
ditch (Mr. Thurtle) and the honorable Member for Lichfield (Mr. 
Lovat-Fraser) I give the Bill my general support. I am very sorry 
that the honorable Member for Thirsk and Malton (Mr. Turton) is 
not in his place. He seemed dissatisfied. Indeed he was only satisfied 
with that part of the Bill which is already the existing law. He seemed 
to imagine that it will not serve the admirable purpose which he so 
eloquently unfolded in his concluding remarks. I look forward with 
keen anticipation to my honorable Friend dividing the House with 
the honorable Member for West Fife (Mr. Gallacher) and the honor- 
able Member for Bridgeton (Mr. Maxton)—if so we shall witness a 
very impressive triple alliance. My honorable Friend seemed specially 
displeased with the Home Secretary. Of all the things that the Home 
Secretary has accomplished this is a far, far better thing than he has 
ever done. But I should not wish to round off this valedictory quota- 
tion, still less would I wish the right honorable Gentleman to share 
the fate of Sidney Carton. On the contrary, I thank him for having 
done something which ought to have been done by his predecessor 
three years ago. 

In February, 1934, in answer to a Question from me, the right 
honorable Member for the Pollock Division (Sir J. Gilmour) said 
that the matter of uniforms was engaging his serious consideration. 
He was watching the situation. What a prolonged vigil! Long- 
standing engagements are notoriously nerve-racking. Well, it has 
taken all this time for the present Government and its predecessor 
to recognize, to learn, to grasp the principle that liberty implies the 
paradox that there must be no license to attack freedom. Instead 
of a Measure to protect the country against an extremely sinister 
alien movement which was extraordinarily active and disorderly 
during the life of the last Parliament, we were asked to pass a mon- 
strous Measure called the Incitement to Disaffection Bill. Some of 
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us assailed that Measure at its birth, and it has only survived in 
salutary and pitiable impotence. But the radiant child whose birth 
we celebrate today is going to eclipse that revolting offspring of the 
last Government. 

The present Bill has its imperfections, and I hope that we shall 
prune away some of the novel and dangerous powers with which it 
is proposed to invest the police. The courts of law and the House 
of Commons ought to be the sovereign powers in our democracy, 
and I am very suspicious in a free State such as ours of raising any 
police authority. I think, however, that the main purpose of the 
Bill is excellent. It meets and will, I believe, destroy the seditious 
Fascist challenge. That, and nothing else, I interpret as the heart of 
this Bill. I foresee the Fascist movement's early death now that its 
specious patriotism can no longer radiate an appeal to adolescents 
by means of uniforms borrowed half from the German Nazis and 
half from the Italian Fascists. I have always felt that it is the most 
un-British weed that has ever pushed itself above British soil. It is 
notoriously fruitful of communism, which would otherwise be a 
danger too ridiculous to contemplate. I can claim to know because I 
represent a city whose large population has had its share from time 
to time of hardship and distress. 

Without fascism, communism in this country would be both 
negligible and impotent. Now we are going to take measures which 
will have the effect of destroying fascism, and we shall incidentally 
and simultaneously damage the prospects of communism at the same 
time. The anti-Semitic propaganda which the Fascist movement 
has recently been spreading throughout the country is also not with- 
out its danger, though I do not believe that in England generally 
anti-Semitism has reached dangerous proportions. We are witnessing 
the old device of the would-be dictator of raising unpopularity 
against a distinct minority within the State. The Jewish element in 
England is one of the most valuable of the countless ingredients in 
our national life, but some of our fellow-citizens, I think we should 
recognize, have a half articulate antipathy to the Jews. Decent 
people are ashamed of that emotion, but the danger becomes real 
when a careerist like Sir Oswald Mosley batters down protests 
against his anti-Semitism as he proclaims that a discreditable senti- 
ment is in fact an excellent thing. It is then, I think, that the sup- 
pressed anti-Semitism among many people becomes a possible danger. 
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I want to say only one more thing in particular about fascism, and 
it is this. It is a topic which it is delicate to mention in this House. 
I believe that fascism carries with it the inevitable consequence of 
bringing the Crown into contempt. If you elevate a political leader 
into a national hero, the luster of the Crown is inevitably tarnished. 
I have always felt that one of the greatest guarantees of our demo- 
cratic freedom in this country and of our civic tranquillity is the con- 
tinuous and sober influence wielded by the Monarch. If I may say 
this without presumption, I think it should be the anxious concern 
of all true democrats to preserve the prestige of the Crown unim- 
paired, when we see what is happening abroad, and to keep that great 
institution unspotted in the Realm. 

Mr. MacLAREN: I hope the House will extend a little toleration 
to me for a few moments, because I am afraid that I am not going 
to be altogether in harmony with the sentiments which have been so 
far expressed. I want to point to the significance of this Bill. There is 
a sense of unreality about the whole Debate. If ever a man ought to 
be pleased at getting cheap publicity it should be the gentleman 
whose name has been bandied about so much this evening. In my 
opinion he has been one of the greatest jokes of this century. When 
he was in the Labour party I warned my colleagues to look out, but 
today he can certainly say that he has got the whole field to himself. 
What is the cause of extreme sections in the community threatening 
the democratic institutions in the State? That is the question we 
have to consider. The Fascists and the Communists are not the 
cause; they are the effect. Why are they in the State now? 

Why is it that this country with its constitutionally-minded people 
and its constitution, the like of which no other country knows any- 
thing, a constitution of which we should be justly proud—why is 
it that we see this kind of thing in the State now? The fault does not 
lie with the Communists or the Fascists. The fault for this state of 
affairs lies in this House of Commons. We are to blame. Can you 
blame men for becoming impatient and wanting to see a change 
when they see this institution creaking under the weight of centuries 
of tradition? If we want to remove some of the archaic vested interests 
which are keeping the people back from a better condition of life, it 
must go to Committee upstairs, everyone must make a speech in 
opposition and when it comes back to the House Members must 
make speeches again because their constituents want to know that 
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they are present. There must be a change in the machinery of this 
House which will help towards an expeditious expression of the will 
of the people. If we do not take that course, can you wonder that in 
a State such as ours gangsterdom should take this form and threaten 
the State? It is no good sitting here and being brave men at the sight 
of a poor ghost which does not exist. My colleague the honorable 
Member for Shoreditch (Mr. Thurtle) uttered one of the most stupid 
fallacies I have ever heard. He said that he was willing to curtail 
some of his liberty to safeguard democracy. That is a fine piece of 
reasoning. 

Mr. THURTLE: Quite sound, too. 

Mr. MacLAREN: That is to say that he is willing to kill de- 
mocracy in order to save it. The Bill before the House is one of which 
the House should be ashamed. It is said that it is impossible to define 
what is a military uniform. Still the House feels that.it should do 
something; at the same time is fearful that it is not satisfied with 
what it is doing. There is some apprehension. We have the highest 
admiration for the clarity of expression of the Lord Advocate, but 
even he made a slip. He seemed to think that we should accept the 
Bill not as a Bill to curtail the liberty of the subject, but rather as a 
Bill to express the defense of the liberty of the subject. I beg the 
right honorable Gentleman to be careful of accepting that maxim, 
because in the past the curtailment of liberty has been initiated by 
that very appeal. 

The Bill will not change the circumstances which have given rise 
to fascism and other gangsters. These extreme sections in the com- 
munity are the outward expression of an inward bad condition of 
the State. Bands of men on the Thames Embankment down and out, 
and no one looks at them. Along come the Black Shirts and they 
become a unity in the State. They are given a uniform. Men who 
know nothing about economics are suddenly lifted into a mass move- 
ment, and are given some force and dignity in the State. That is 
how these things are growing. From the gutters and destitution of 
the State are found the recruits for these armies. This Bill will not 
change that. One cannot check outbursts of extreme expression in the 
State by Bills of this sort. Let me say that if the House took steps 
to make it compulsory for every political organization in this country 
to state publicly the sources of its revenue, I would be glad to vote 
for such a Measure. Let that public statement be open for review 
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by any citizen so that it might be known exactly where the money 
is coming from, and I can assure the House that, if the sources of 
some of these movements were made public it would cause their 
dissolution. Certainly there would be very few Scots Fascists left 
if the sources of revenue were made public. I would move heaven 
and earth to make every political movement, without exception, 
state publicly where its money is coming from. I believe that would 
have the effect which the House is trying to achieve by this Bill. 

I cannot in the time I shall take develop that argument, but I will 
conclude by insisting upon the point from which I started. It is time 
that the House of Commons and statesmen—not merely in this 
country but in other countries which pretend to be democracies— 
took their attention away from the mere superficial appearance of 
things and got to the root causes that give rise to this rottenness in 
the State. That would be an effective thing to do. It is said that if 
we pass this Bill we shall be doing something about fascism, and I 
heard an honorable Member opposite purporting to prove that if 
this Bill is passed we shall do something with the Communists. That 
is not so. 

My final words are these. This tinkering Bill will not accomplish 
anything. If the House is determined to keep democracy and liberty 
flourishing in this country of ours—and it is the only country in the 
world today that is giving men hope that there may some day be a 
revival of democracy throughout the world—if the House cherishes 
this thing called democracy and liberty, I beg it not to make, by a 
device of this kind, perhaps the mistake which will put a strait- 
jacket on democracy, but rather to get back to the root problems 
that create the necessity for this superficial Bill. Make democracy 
clean, make it invincible, make it something worth boasting about by 
clearing out of society poverty, destitution, the maldistribution 
of wealth, the slowness of the machinery of government; make it a 
little more swift in giving expression to the popular will. If those 
things are done, there will be no excuses for the growth of a fungus 
such as this in this country of ours. 

Mr. M. BEAUMONT: I feel sure that tomorrow, when they read 
his speech, the citizens of Burslem will be glad to know that their 
Member was in the House tonight, and my only regret that he is 
here is that he has said—far better than I could—a great many of the 
things I wanted to say. I, like most other Members of this House, 
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view this Bill with considerable misgiving, misgiving which is intensi- 
fied by the speech of the honorable Member for West Leeds (Mr. V. 
Adams). I think that speech was the most dangerous attack upon the 
Bill I have yet heard. Nothing could do more harm to this Bill, 
nothing could do more harm to the House and nothing could do more 
harm in the country than the idea that this is an anti-Fascist Bill. 
If it were, I, for one, would go into the Lobby against it. I do not 
want to see fascism in this country, but if this House passes partisan 
Bills, which are accepted as such, it will be the biggest advertisement 
and the biggest boost for the British Union of Fascists that they have 
ever had. 

I am not opposing this Bill—although there are features I dislike— 
because I do not believe that that is its attempt, and I do not think 
that will be its effect; but I beg honorable Members on all sides of 
the House, whether or not they agree with the honorable Member 
for Burslem, not to imagine that it is possible to cure extremism by 
legislation of this kind. It cannot be done. It was tried in Germany 
when the brown shirts were banned. It was not because it was too 
late that it was a failure; it was because the Weimar Constitution 
was rotten and not giving the people a fair deal. It was tried in Russia, 
with the banning of communism, socialism, and liberalism before the 
War; it failed because the Imperial Tsarist régime was rotten at the 
core. I believe that in this country extremism has very little hold on 
the people and does not amount to very much; but that is only be- 
cause on the whole the bulk of the people believe that they are getting 
a square deal out of the present Constitution. While they believe 
that, extremism will make no progress; when they cease to believe it, 
neither legislation nor anything else will stop them, from whichever 
side it may come. I am afraid of this Bill for the reason of the speech 
of the honorable Member for West Leeds. I think there is a serious 
danger that it will be regarded as a partisan Bill, and if it is, the 
movements which all Members of this House dislike, and the inci- 
dents which they wish to see checked, will grow like mushrooms in 
a dunghill. 

Mr. V. ADAMS: Does the honorable Member intend to divide 
against the Bill? 

Mr. BEAUMONT: I do not intend to do that. I shall not do so 
because, in the first place, I do not believe it is primarily a partisan 
anti-Fascist Bill, and secondly, I do not believe the provisions of the 
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Bill will be effective. Although I do not regard it as a matter of any 
great seriousness, I frankly regret that the Government have seen 
their way to introduce Clause 1, which bans uniforms. If people like 
to run about in fancy dress, I do not believe any very great harm is 
done. I do not pay much attention to the argument that uniforms are 
provocative. Every speech and every movement that is worth 
listening to is provocative. Speeches in this House by the right honor- 
able Gentleman the Member for Epping (Mr. Churchill), the honor- 
able Member for Bridgeton (Mr. Maxton), and the Leader of the 
Opposition are all provocative, and they rouse in my breast the 
wildest passions and fury. I do not mean all of them. The whole of 
the principle of free speech depends upon the ability to control one- 
self when the provocations are offered. This House, and the press, 
and the public, when they are talking about the deplorable incidents 
that have occurred are apt to forget that it takes two to make a row, 
and that if one side offers provocation the other side has to take active 
measures to resent it before there is trouble. 

If every anti-Fascist signed a self-denying ordinance for six months, 
and either did not attend or did not interrupt a Fascist meeting dur- 
ing that time, at the end of six months there would be no Fascist 
party in this country. The merits of abstention have been overlooked 
by certain sections. When I lived in Hyde Park Terrace, which is a 
grand name for the Bayswater Road, we used to have marchers 
coming down with banners on which were written, ‘Workers, the 
landlords are starving your babies”’ and ‘‘ Down with the capitalist 
baby-starvers,’’ and things of that kind. It was just as provocative 
as anything said about the Fascists, but we did not rush out and break 
up the meeting, nor did we come to the House and ask for protection, 
and the result was that it had no effect. A little restraint would be far 
better anti-Fascist propaganda than this Clause in the Bill. The 
Clause has this other disadvantage from the Government’s point of 
view, that I cannot see how the Home Secretary is going to enforce it. 
I agree with the honorable Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Pickthorn), who said that if you cannot define a thing that is a good 
reason for not putting in a definition. He used an analogy about a 
terrier and a rat. But a terrier does know a rat when it sees it, but 
does a magistrate know a uniform if he sees one? 

You may stop some of the major ebullitions of military glory 
indulged in by Sir Oswald Mosley, but when you come down to the 
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ordinary black shirt it will be difficult to resist the defense that a man 
wears it because he cannot afford to pay the laundry bill—and that is 
not a political offense. If we all came down to the House one day in 
blue socks, would that be a uniform? A red tie is a very well-known 
example of partisanship among the party opposite. Is that to be 
deemed a uniform? From time immemorial people have used badges, 
armlets, and rosettes to show their political sympathy. You cannot 
ban the lot, and that is not the intention of the Bill. If the Fascist 
party are clever—thank heaven, I think they are stupid—they will 
be able to drive a coach and four through this Clause and achieve 
everything they want without breaking the law. I am sorry that the 
Government have taken a course which I believe will be misinter- 
preted, and which will be ineffective. 

On Clause 2 the Home Secretary gave us an interesting disserta- 
tion, and I want to mention only one thing he said and to ask for a 
reassurance and an interpretation. It is the question of stewards at 
meetings. He said specifically, and I am certain he is right but I 
would like to know why, that nothing in the Bill would stop the 
organizers of meetings, responsible for the conduct of meetings, from 
organizing stewards for the purpose of keeping order. I cannot as a 
layman, or as a magistrate who may have to interpret this, see how 
it is impossible to say that they are not people organized for the 
purpose of enabling them to be employed for the use or display of 
physical force. If you have meetings in a rowdy area you organize 
your stewards purely and simply as chuckers-out. I have no patience 
whatever with this talk about the right to heckle and interrupt. I 
have never tolerated it, and I am not going to. I do not believe it is 
necessary. A man has a perfect right if he hires a hall to make his 
speech without interruption, however offensive and unpleasant it 
may be. If people do not like it they can stay away. When the law 
puts on the organizers the onus of securing order, it must not do 
anything to prevent the organizers seeing that they do keep order. 

I have been chucked out of a good many Socialist meetings in my 
time. I was interrupting. I used to think it fun to go to the East End 
and heckle at opposition meetings. I used to get chucked out and I 
used to get hurt. But I did not go whining to the police about Socialist 
brutality. I went down there asking for trouble, I got it, and every- 
body was satisfied. People who come to my meetings will find the 
same thing. The law expects organizers of meetings to keep order, and 
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it must not hamper them in doing it. I would like a further word of 
assurance on this point from the Attorney-General when he replies. 

I would also like to refer to the provision that all prosecutions have 
to be subject to the consent of the Attorney-General. I was not 
happy about what the Home Secretary said on that. The Attorney- 
General, after all, is a politician, and in these matters there is bound 
to be a certain partisan feeling. I will be as little provocative as I 
can by saying that there are people who might conceivably hold 
that office whom I should be sorry to see have that power, and 
they are not all on one side. However impartial an Attorney-General 
may be, the other side will say that he has been partial, and that, in 
prosecutions of this sort, must be a bad thing. We have not forgotten 
the Campbell case. Whichever side you take it was not an affair 
which added to the dignity or prestige of Parliament. I hope the 
Government will consider accepting an Amendment in Committee. It 
may be all very well in Scotland, where apparently it is the common 
practice that the equivalent officer should issue the writs, but in 
England additional importance will be given to the prosecution by 
the fact that the Attorney-General has seen fit to authorize prosecu- 
tion in a particular case. I think that a risky and undesirable thing 
and I hope the Government will consider accepting an Amendment 
in Committee to substitute one who is not ipso facto an active 
politician. 

On Clause 3, dealing with processions, I would only say this. Some 
honorable Members opposite have criticized the Bill on the ground 
thatitislikely to interfere unduly with the liberty of those who wish to 
hold demonstrations. But the general public have liberties also, and 
processions are always inconvenient because they upset traffic. They 
are very expensive also in the matter of police and other charges on 
the rates. I do not believe that nowadays they are of great value. In 
the past, before communications were as good as they are now, the 
mass demonstration was a means of reaching the public, but I do 
not think that at the present time they count for very much. I do not 
believe that much harm would be done by the proposal in the Clause. 
while I think some general good to the promoters of demonstrations, 
as well as the general public, might well result. 

I do not think that anyone will object to Clause 4 which deals with 
the carrying of weapons, nor do I think will any honorable Member 
seriously object to Clause 5, which deals with offensive conduct. 
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None of us will defend that kind of conduct in so far as it is really 
offensive but one can be provocative without causing a breach of the 
peace—at least I hope so—and, if there is any breach of the peace 
I maintain that the people who are provoked are as much to blame as 
the provoker. On Clause 6, I disagree profoundly with the Home 
Secretary—which I feel sure will worry him a lot—on the subject of 
the institution of prosecutions in respect of disorder at meetings. I 
believe that we have reached a stage of political development at 
which we ought to be able to hold peaceful political meetings and that 
the State should take, at least some responsibility, for preserving 
order at political meetings. An honorable Member said that it was 
impossible to expect the organizers of meetings during a contested 
election to incur the odium of instituting a prosecution. I think there 
is a great deal to be said for the view of the honorable Member for 
Shoreditch that the mere fact that the police had power to take names 
would be enough. I believe if that power were reinforced by the fur- 
ther power—which I think would be seldom used—to institute prose- 
cutions in grave cases, the cure for this rowdyism, which we all wish 
to see abolished, would be complete. 

I think that a great deal of this Bill is unnecessary, and I fear that 
some of it is unworkable. But in so far as it is a non-partisan attempt 
to secure order at public meetings and, what is more important still, 
to safeguard from annoyance that fortunate section of the population 
who have no political ties but who suffer from the noise and the 
turmoil caused by the ebullitions of those who take their politics too 
seriously—in so far as it is a non-partisan attempt to do that, and in 
so far as it is likely to achieve that purpose, the Bill will have my 
support. But I, like almost every other honorable Member who has 
spoken in this Debate, propose to watch the Bill carefully in Com- 
mittee with the object of removing from it such provisions as seem 
to be partisan, useless, or inept. 

Mr. SPENS: It is very satisfactory, from one point of view, to find 
that with the exception of a small section below the Gangway the 
House, as a whole, is in favor of the general proposal in this Bill. On 
the other hand, I do not believe I have ever listened to a Debate in 
which so many honorable Members have been tightrope dancers. 
That attitude on the part of such a number of Members is, to my 
mind, extremely dangerous and likely to bring about effects of the 
very kind which we all deprecate. Either there are occasions which 
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require legislation of this kind or there are not. If we believe that it is 
necessary to legislate on these lines, then that legislation must be 
such as will enable the executive to deal with the situation we envis- 
age. If we do not think that, then do not let us try to deal with the 
matter at all. To leave the executive with an ineffective weapon for 
the purpose of dealing with the kind of thing we have in mind, would 
be the most utter folly in which this House could possibly indulge. 

I agree with the honorable Member for North Bristol (Mr. Bernays) 
and with the honorable Member for Northeast Bethnal Green (Mr. 
Chater), as regards the first two Clauses of the Bill, that the time has 
come when it is necessary for the House to deal with the threatened 
attitude of those who desire to form and maintain private armies in 
this country. It is an accident that the occasion which has arisen 
happens to concern Sir Oswald Mosley and his Black Shirts. The 
honorable Member for Northeast Bethnal Green tells the House and 
the country quite frankly that if the House did not deal, by legisla- 
tion, with the threat which we see in the case of the Black Shirts, he 
and his friends would in a short time feel counselled to do the same 
sort of thing. That is exactly what happened in Germany, according 
to the honorable Member for North Bristol, and the failure in Ger- 
many was that the constitutional Government of the time did not 
strike soon enough and did not strike strongly enough. Let us learn 
from that example and make up our minds that if we are going to 
strike at all we should strike at once, and strike with strength. 

That is why I deprecate a great deal of the criticism which we 
have heard from honorable Members who, while they are behind the 
Bill, desire that the weapons with which it proposes to arm the 
executive should be modified in this, that, or the other respect. I 
suggest that there is one great danger in that attitude. If we go into 
the Committee stage in that frame of mind, we shall so emasculate 
the Bill that in the end the executive will have been provided with 
weapons which will be ineffective to deal with the trouble. I venture 
to disagree with the view expressed by my honorable Friend the 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. M. Beaumont). I would point out that 
the first two Clauses of the Bill which are aimed at the threatened 
maintenance of private armies are subject to the fiat and action of 
the Attorney-General. I take the view that if we, in this country, ever 
have an Attorney-General who is prepared to prostitute his office by 
instituting prosecutions or civil actions against those of opposite 
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political organizations, because they are of opposite political organiza- 
tions, then this Measure will be mere waste paper because our 
political liberties will have gone. 

Surely we must consider the proposals in the Bill on two bases, the 
first being that the Attorney-General will continue to exercise his 
office with the same high sense of responsibility as Attorneys-General 
have shown ever since they ceased to be placemen of the Crown some 
150 years ago, and the second, that the magistrates and judges will 
exercise their office as responsible and impartial members of the 
Bench. Of course, if honorable Members take the view that the 
honorable Member for Camlachie (Mr. Stephen) takes, that you 
cannot trust the police, the magistrates, or the judges, then one 
understands their opposition to this Bill, but if the rest of us believe 
in these particular safeguards, then I suggest that there is nothing 
very wrong with the first two Clauses of the Bill. I even go this 
length, lawyer as I am, and say that, having regard to facts which are 
known to me, as they are to the honorable Member for Shoreditch 
(Mr. Thurtle), I believe that Sub-section (4) of Clause 2, or something 
like it, is very necessary if we are to deal with certain practical prob- 
lems which will be before the Executive, or may be before the Execu- 
tive, within a comparatively short time. 

May I deal with one other matter, which I think has not yet been 
referred to in this Debate, but which was the subject of the article 
which was written by my honorable and learned Friend who I 
thought was going to be on the Front Bench now, in the New States- 
man last week? He referred, with some heat and indignation, to the 
suggestion that there should be any power to deal with the property 
of these illegal associations, and he made it a great point that at any 
moment the Attorney-General might make an application under 
which he could stop any dealings with the properties of these associa- 
tions, and wind them up, and the first thing they would know about 
it would be when someone arrived from the court to take possession 
of their property. I cannot but believe that my honorable and learned 
Friend knows quite well that such a picture is absolutely exaggerated. 
The Attorney-General, in the first place, if he made an ex parte 
application, would only be given very temporary powers to stop 
dealing with the property, and there would be no winding up except 
after proof that the association was an illegal association. 

Let me come now to the next important part of the Bill, that deal- 
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ing with processions. If there be a right of procession—and certainly 
something of that sort has grown up, although probably not legally 
recognized, of late years—what this Bill is aiming at is the abuse of 
that right when two known contending factions desire to process to 
the same place at the same time or to go so near to each other that 
there is a very good chance of a brawl on the public highway. That is 
an abuse of any alleged right of procession, and I would suggest to 
my honorable Friend the Member for West Middlesbrough (Mr. K. 
Griffith) that under those circumstances the only authorities that 
can deal with the matter are the police authorities. It is certain 
almost always to be an emergency, and the police must, in my view, 
have the right at once to direct that one procession shall go one way 
and one procession another way. I therefore think that if that is a 
matter about which we have to legislate at all, we should envisage 
it as an emergency, and we must give the police authorities power to 
deal as they think right with that emergency, and trust our police 
authorities in that matter. 

The only other matter on which I wish to say a word is with regard 
to Clause 6 and the right of public meetings. There, again, I would 
suggest that the House has to make up its mind what it is really 
going to deal with. My honorable and gallant Friend the Member 
for Cleveland (Commander Bower) spoke about this constant organ- 
ized interruption and breaking-up of public meetings, but as I under- 
stand Clause 6 it does not really deal with that at all. It does not go 
that length. Very often you get a state of things far less extensive, 
but equally annoying and irritating to the speaker and his friends, 
when one particular person will go on making a nuisance of himself. 
At the present time, as I understand it, the police cannot take the 
name and address of that person, and nothing can be done to that 
particular nuisance. Clause 6 deals with that man who very often 
does follow you round. He certainly does in the country, although I 
do not know what happens in the towns, and it is constantly the same 
gentleman who gets up and generally reads, if not always the same 
question, a new edition of it each night. You see him at each of your 
seven, eight, or nine meetings in the country, and that is the sort of 
gentleman who makes a great nuisance of himself and against whom 
there is no proper power under the law at present. That man will 
undoubtedly be stopped, because he will give his name and address 
to the police, and he will be told that if he goes on doing it he will be 
prosecuted. 
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Mr. EDE: Are we to understand that the honorable and learned 
Member believes that Clause 6 is aimed at the gentleman who asks 
one question at a meeting? 

Mr. SPENS: No, and, if I may say so, the honorable Member 
could not have been following me. I was talking of an individual who 
made a perfect nuisance of himself and spoiled a meeting—an in- 
dividual, not an organized gang formed to break up meetings. I was 
only suggesting that that matter, about which the honorable and 
gallant Member for Cleveland spoke, is not envisaged in Clause 6. 
It may very well be that it is a matter about which this House ought 
to legislate, but, as I read the Clause, I do not believe that it has 
anything to do at present with the organized breaking-up of meetings 
night after night in the same district. If the matter is so serious that 
legislation is required, I suggest that it will not be an Amendment 
to Clause 6, but a completely new Clause, which will be needed to 
deal with that type of impediment to freedom of speech. 

Mr. GALLACHER: Would this Clause apply to the professional 
questioner whom the honorable and gallant Member for Cleveland 
(Commander Bower) was sending round to meetings of his oppo- 
nents? Would she not be a nuisance? 

Mr. SPENS: She might be, but she does not break up meetings 
any more than the professional questioner who always comes to me 
from the party opposite, and whose questions I often have to state 
for him, because he does not understand them himself. I am dealing 
with the person who is sufficient of a nuisance to make the carrying 
on of a meeting impossible. I would end as I began by saying that I 
feel very strongly that when every Clause in this Bill does, in popular 
language, infringe our liberties, we ought to be quite certain that 
legislation is necessary, but if we are going to legislate, we must 
legislate in such a way as to give the Executive a weapon which will 
be effective to deal with the evils against which we think that legisla- 
tion is necessary. 

Mr. HERBERT MORRISON: I suppose it would be true to 
say that there is not a Member of the House who would not wish that 
the occasion for this Bill had not arisen. It must have been a Bill of 
some considerable difficulty for the Secretary of State to frame. It is a 
Bill that puts various honorable Members of the House in some 
difficulty on some point or another, and we can all wish that our 
country was so free of these circumstances which give rise to a legis- 
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lative proposal of this kind that it was not necessary for the House of 
Commons to consider a Bill which is bound to put some restrictions 
upon somebody’s freedom to do exactly what they think they ought 
to do—perhaps I ought to say exactly as somebody else thinks they 
ought to do—in the field of politics and political activity. Every 
one of us would sooner do something else than have to spend time on 
this situation that faces us today. It is also true that nobody in the 
House—certainly on this side, and, I think, on the other side also— 
wishes in the slightest degree to interfere with the historic and 
hardly-won right of free speech in Great Britain. 

We do not wish to pass legislation that inevitably must involve 
risks up to a point for all political parties and not only the political 
party which misbehaves itself. It is the kind of thing with which 
we do not want to interfere. It has, however, always been said that 
freedom of speech and of expression must take reasonable account 
of other people’s freedom as well. A political organization which 
has the purpose of destroying freedom of action and freedom of 
political organization, cannot itself very well plead the cause of 
freedom to do exactly as it likes. Consequently, if there be a political 
organization in a State which is seeking by methods which have been 
successful in other countries to destroy the liberty of our people, to 
destroy the liberty of expression, to destroy the liberty of political 
organization, of trade union organization, and of cooperative organ- 
ization, and if that organization is pursuing methods which are out 
of accord with free, liberty-loving political action, then a State which 
desires to preserve liberty has a right to take action with a view to 
checking action which is calculated to destroy the liberty that we 
wish to preserve. 

The honorable and gallant Member for Cleveland (Commander 
Bower) gave us a picture, which I am sure was a feeling picture in 
his mind, of another kind of difficulty in election and political meet- 
ings, namely, organized rowdyism or rowdyism of such a sort that 
it is impossible to conduct a meeting for the purpose for which it is 
held. He even gave pictures of physical violence and injury to people 
which, if it be true, will certainly find no support from anybody on 
this side of the House. We desire for our political opponents every 
freedom of expression in political meetings and otherwise. There are 
very few of us who during an election have not appealed for that 
freedom of expression for our opponents, and I rather object to the 
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implication that the only people who interrupt meetings are sup- 
porters of the Labour party. It really is not true. 

Commander BOWER: I was very careful to say that these inter- 
ruptions were common to the meetings of all parties, but that we 
got a great deal more than honorable Members opposite. I am certain 
that that is true. 

Mr. MORRISON: I do not know whether that be the case, but 
I myself have had my share of interruptions at meetings. I had some 
at Bow and Bromley the other Sunday at a meeting, with my right 
honorable Friend the Member for the Division (Mr. Lansbury), 
from the people who are the reason for this Bill. I have had interrup- 
tions and even threats of violence, amazing as it may seem, from good, 
independent, free Liberals in the county of Cornwall. I went down 
there on the assumption that liberalism there was the champion of 
freedom, and I found that I had to mind my step and that, what- 
ever has happened to liberalism elsewhere, there was a dangerous 
vigor about it at that meeting in Cornwall. In other parts I have been, 
as my honorable Friends have been, shouted down and threatened 
with physical violence by Tories and reactionaries. The bulk of our 
supporters in the distinctly rural areas, unless they are economically 
independent, are not free to express their views. One is liable to 
interruption, disturbance, and even violence in those parts. As for 
interruptions from the political friends of the honorable Member 
for West Fife (Mr. Gallacher), they are notorious. I have had a 
rough time with them on many occasions in London, South Wales, 
and elsewhere. 

On the whole, one does not mind a reasonable measure of interrup- 
tion, and even a first-class row, but it becomes annoying when the 
purpose of the interruption by organization is to prevent the meeting 
functioning at all. I have put on my election address at South Hack- 
ney for three General Elections running a slogan, ‘‘ Herbert Morrison 
asks for a fair hearing for his opponents.”’ I tell my supporters to 
leave my opponents alone and that anybody who interferes with 
them is no friend of mine. This is not exceptional on my part; it is 
common among my friends. When J have a row I try to find out who 
causes it and whether he is a member of the Labour party or not; 
and I can never trace members of the Labour party in it. Who causes 
the rows I do not know. I imagine that they are free bold adventurers 
who have a row at a Tory meeting one night and at my meeting the 
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next night, and equally enjoy themselves on both occasions. It is 
wrong, we deprecate it, and we condemn it. We say so here and we 
have said so elsewhere. At Bow and Bromley the other Sunday when 
the Fascists were trying to obstruct the meeting, my right honorable 
Friend the Member for Bow and Bromley was chairman. There were 
a few policemen present, and when an interrupter was persistent my 
right honorable Friend pointed him out to the police, who tapped 
him on the shoulder, and he went out as calm and gentle as a lamb. 

There is a great deal to be said for that procedure in dealing with 
the kind of interruption which has the purpose of making a meeting 
impossible. On the other hand, we must not be too thinskinned about 
interruptions. If I may I will respectfully give a word of advice to 
some honorable Members opposite, and ask them to be good enough 
to pass it on to some of their candidates who have not got to this 
House. There is an art in handling interrupters which they do not 
always possess. There is a way of getting over trouble reasonably 
well, and if they ask for trouble then, like the honorable Member 
for Aylesbury (Mr. M. Beaumont), when he got thrown out of 
Socialist meetings in the East End, they must put up with the 
consequences. Some Conservative speakers do say things which are 
asking for the maximum of trouble at meetings. If they have an 
experience of that kind and they do not realize why they are putting 
their foot into it, I invite them to come to me or to some of my 
honorable Friends and ask, ‘‘Where did I blunder, what is the best 
way of making that point just as effective or even more effective 
without creating a storm?” and our services are at their disposal free, 
gratis and for nothing. 

It has been a tradition of British politics for a long time that our 
politics are civilian politics. We have carefully kept the armed forces 
of the Crown out of politics. We do not let our generals make political 
speeches any more than we can avoid. We discourage it, and, while 
one must keep an eye on them, broadly speaking, the armed forces 
of the Crown are, and I hope they always will be, the instruments of 
the Government in power and, whatever its political color, must do 
what they are told. The Government in turn is dependent on the good 
will of the House of Commons. Our politics are the politics of citizens, 
our political parties are the political parties of citizens, they are the 
political parties of private persons, and the experience of every 
country in the world is that if you allow the militarization of politics, 
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if you allow the armed forces to become the creatures of separate 
political parties, then, sooner or later, political liberty and constitu- 
tional freedom are at an end. 

I have no doubt that some of my honorable Friends who represent 
East London constituencies wish they represented as peaceful and 
quiet a place as the Aylesbury division. Then they would not be 
worried, even as the honorable Member for Aylesbury is not worried. 
If he represented Mile End, or Whitechapel and St. George’s, or 
Northeast or Southwest Bethnal Green, he would take this business 
a little more seriously than he has taken it in the speech he made 
tonight. It was a very interesting speech. It seemed to me that he 
was an opponent of the Clauses which are calculated to be embarrass- 
ing to the British Union of Fascists, and that on the whole the Clauses 
he would like to stiffen up might be a source of embarrassment to 
honorable Members and their friends on this side of the House. I 
began to think that he did the job very well. If I had been a member 
of the British Union of Fascists and had wanted someone to make a 
useful speech in the House of Commons to help me I should have 
chosen the speech which the honorable Member has made. Taking 
that point of view, I should have thought he would have divided the 
House on Second Reading. I gather that he will not do so. It would 
be interesting to have a division on the Second Reading of this Bill, 
a division which we should, on the whole, welcome. But we are not 
going to call a division, because the House of Commons instinctively 
knows that this is not the Bill of a political party, is not a partisan 
Bill. We have faults to find with it and we will come to them in Com- 
mittee. What the Home Secretary has done, quite properly, is to act 
promptly, and I compliment him on it, especially having regard to 
the fact that he got a hit over the head from me at Edinburgh and 
he gave me one back, and properly. In this matter the Home Secre- 
tary has acted promptly after certain incidents have occurred, not 
as a politician, not as a partisan Minister, but as a Minister of the 
Crown, responding not to the clamor of any political party, but 
responding to the demand of everything that is decent, everything 
that is good, everything that is fine in British public opinion, and 
having so acted he is entitled to the support of the House. The 
honorable Gentleman opposite scored the possibility that legislation 
against uniforms could make any difference, and my honorable 
Friend the Member for Burslem (Mr. MacLaren) took the same 
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view. He said ‘“‘It does not matter.” [ would only say that Scandi- 
navian experience does not bear out that point of view, and that this 
movement, which has been growing in various countries, promptly 
collapsed when the rule against uniforms was made. 

What is the real inwardness of this uniform business, this military 
drill, this military parading, and the military designations of the 
officials of the organization itself? As a London politician and as a 
political official in London I object to the officer of any political party 
being known as ‘Officer Commanding, London Command.” I do 
not mind the general officer commanding the armed forces of the 
War Office in London, I do not mind the officers of the Territorial 
Army, but I object to a mere political official calling himself “ Officer 
Commanding, London Command.” We have to take this matter in 
its total psychology, including the uniform, with its effect of authority 
in the British mind. The British citizen does pay respect to the uni- 
form of the police and the uniforms of the Army, the Navy, and so 
on, and it is proper that he should do so. He respects, too, the uniform 
of the streets inspector in an open-air market in the East End of 
London. Instinctively the costermonger pays respect to that man, 
who is probably earning only £4 a week, but who has come from the 
borough council. His uniform represents the Metropolitan borough 
council of the district. He respects that uniform but not because he 
is a slave of that fellow, because if that inspector were saucy the 
costermonger would be perfectly free and quick to be saucy in return, 
and he would promptly write to the Mayor about it and there would 
be a row. Nevertheless when authority comes, provided that it is 
constitutional authority, authority that is responsible to Parliament 
or to the local government, the decent British citizen respects it—at 
any rate for the time being, even if he is going to have a row about 
it afterwards. 

The uniform in politics is an attempt to evolve a new authority, 
a rival authority to the authority of the State, the authority of the 
civilian police and the authority of local government. Secondly, it is 
a uniform that marches en masse, in military formation, with military 
precision, subject to military orders. The honorable Member for 
Burslem said, and was supported by the honorable Member for 
South Shields (Mr. Ede) and the honorable Member for Aylesbury, 
that we are making too much fuss about this, that it will not make 
any difference, that it is merely a passing thing. My honorable Friend 
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the Member for Burslem said, “It is no good worrying about this, it 
is the causes behind it that matter, the antiquated procedure of this 
House, the economic evils of the country, and so on.”’ There is a 
great deal of truth in what he says; the causes of nearly all the 
troubles in the world are economic. I am much too good a Marxist 
to deny that. 

That is all very well, but when a crowd of these uniformed people 
are marching with military precision through that East End of 
London of mine shouting, ‘‘ Down with the dirty Jews,” every Jew 
down there knows that it is a source of danger to him. Every Jew 
instinctively feels the possibility of a pogrom. Every trade unionist 
knows that if this thing develops his trade union liberty and his trade 
union organization are in danger. Every small shopkeeper may feel 
threatened; every Conservative and every Liberal who is intelligent, 
knows that fascism would destroy their liberty pretty much as it 
destroyed liberty in Germany and other countries. Is it not reasonable 
and inevitable, seeing those quasi-military uniforms, with a military 
organization and military drill, that properly and naturally they 
should feel that this thing is threatening our liberty and that there is 
a danger of civilian order being down below and of a private army 
being on top? If the honorable Member for Aylesbury or the honor- 
able Member for Burslem represented one of these East End constitu- 
encies, I wonder whether they would not be apprehensive. 

I agree that fascism is not a great danger in this country as a whole, 
as far as I can see at the moment. I believe that the British people 
are able to withstand it and have too much sense to swallow it. 
Nevertheless, I say deliberately, knowing what I am talking about— 
the honorable Member for Aylesbury does not know all about the 
East End merely because he was thrown out of a Socialist meeting 
some years ago—that in a few years, if you let this thing go on, a 
situation could easily be created in the East End of London of the 
utmost gravity and a disgrace to the fair name of Britain and to our 
people for their public administration in a democratic way. Before 
it goes any further, making the East End of London a shambles— 
and that is where it was getting to—you have to stop this thing. 
I think too much about the good name of my country and its reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the world to stand idly by—and I am glad that the 
Home Secretary took the same view—while a situation develops 
there which could, in the course of months, if it had not been taken 
hold of, been out of hand. 
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I beg honorable Members not to be deceived by the relative quiet 
which now exists. It is part of the tactics. If this House does nothing, 
the trouble will break out again. After this private army of the 
Fascists, the private army of the Communists must come. It is not 
there yet, but there were the elements of it. I am not sure that even 
this respectable Labour party would not also have to think about a 
private army, or that the Conservatives might not have also to think 
of a private army. If honorable Members contemplate this process 
going on, they must contemplate a situation of the utmost gravity 
and difficulty. Therefore, uniforms do matter. The military parading 
matters. The military training matters. They are contrary to all that 
is best in British political traditions, and we ought to stop the thing 
while it is young and while it is new, and see to it that the civilian 
character of our politics is maintained. The duty of keeping order in 
the East End of London and elsewhere does not belong to a particular 
political party, but to the police and to the civil order of the com- 
munity, and it is best that they should deal with it. 

Nor can we ignore what has happened in this connection in foreign 
countries. It is significant to note that the technique which is being 
followed by this organization more and more resembles the technique 
of the Nazis in Germany. If some of us are suspicious that the money 
which is necessary to buy that technique and its application in Great 
Britain may come from German sources, is that an unreasonable 
suspicion? I think it is probable that it does; at least, the Home 
Secretary has said that it comes from foreign sources. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that subsidies are coming not only, it may be, 
from certain British industries—I would like to know who they are: 
when one is buying a motor-car one would like to know if one is 
providing Fascist funds—but from abroad. If money is coming from 
foreign countries, whether Germany or Italy, or both of them, or 
if money is coming to another political party from Soviet Russia, 
I do not care who they are or whence the money comes, and whether 
they are Fascists or Communists, that situation is unhealthy, and 
no British political party ought to be dependent upon it. I agree with 
my honorable Friend the Member for Burslem in wishing that all 
the political parties were made to divulge where they get their money 
from— 

Mr. MAXTON: Where they do not get it from. 

Mr. MORRISON: This anti-Semitic business is relatively new. 
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There are some people who think that the leader of the British 
Fascists is a strong man; the honorable Member for Lichfield (Mr. 
Lovat-Fraser) I think even described him as a man of great ability. 
I will pay him this compliment, that I think he is one of the finest 
mob orators in Great Britain; but as for sustained political and 
administrative ability, I have never seen any evidence of it in him; 
it may exist; I do not know; but I have never seen it proved. A strong 
man, a man of power and determination—no. A man who joins the 
Conservative party, tries to shoot right up, does not succeed, gives 
it up and becomes an Independent—that is not a strong man; that 
is a man who cannot stay the course. He becomes an Independent, 
but that is no good; he does not stay there; he joins us. Again the 
effort to shoot right to the top; it does not happen, and away he goes. 
[An Hon. MemBeEr: “You made him a Minister.”’] That is not a 
strong man; that is a weak man. Let us recall what he himself has 
said about the anti-Semitic policy of the German Nazis; it is another 
indication that this is a man of straw, a weak man, of no substance, 
no staying power, no virility in being able to stick to his guns. As 
recently as September, 1933, he said, in an official statement from his 
headquarters: “‘ Anti-Semitism is no issue of fascism. We never attack 
Jews because they are Jews.’’ And in an interview with the Jewish 
Chronicle—how he came to be fraternizing with the Jewish Chronicle 
I do not know—he said, on the 12th May, 1933: 


Anti-Semitism is no issue of fascism. The trouble in Germany 
is entirely local. As I have already said in public, I think that 
the anti-Semitic policy of the German Nazis was a great mistake. 
It certainly is not our policy. 


He went on to say that he hoped and believed that any attack on 
German Jews would very shortly cease. That was three years ago. 
There has been a clean switchover. Why? Partly because the Fascist 
propaganda was fading, and he had to fall back on this anti-Semitism, 
the meanest and most cowardly policy of any; and, finally, he prob- 
ably had to do what the paymasters of the organization demanded 
that he should do, and it became anti-Semitic. A man has a right to 
change his opinions; a man in politics has some right to do something 
other than change his opinions as well; but if I am asked whether 
he is a man of strength, I say that he is one of the weakest individuals 
in British politics. 
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Take this case in the East End. It was deliberately calculated to 
stir up trouble in that part of the world. It was stimulating economic 
jealousies and economic friction, and if that continues, or if it re- 
sumes, you will have a situation of the greatest difficulty in that area. 
I beg the House to remember the consequences of a real continuance 
and a big stimulation of anti-Jewish feeling in that area. There is 
there a mixed population. There are Jews of various origins, on the 
whole, good, well-behaved citizens. If they break the law, I am all 
for having them prosecuted and going for them just as much as for 
anyone else. But on the whole they are a well-behaved, orderly body 
of people, paying their taxes, paying their rates, and observing the 
law. 

There are Irish Catholics by the riverside, by Wapping, again 
people of strong religious convictions and turbulent political faith 
but, nevertheless, well-behaved, decent, respectable citizens. There 
is a great mixed Anglo-Saxon population there, some pure Cockney, 
some coming from various parts of the country, and the glory of 
that place, which is a credit to public order, is the East End of 
London, with all its poverty, with all its political conviction, and 
sometimes turbulence of political conviction, with its occasional 
industrial strife, with its unreadiness to be sat on by anyone and its 
unreadiness to take tyranny from anyone; nevertheless one of the 
most well-behaved and orderly parts to be found in the civilized 
world; underlying possible friction between races, underlying sub- 
conscious religious and racial antipathies, but on the whole living 
together in mutual tolerance, suffering the same poverty and the 
same difficulties, living together orderly, lawfully, and the whole 
jolly lot of them, despite their mixed origin and mixed religion, 
proud to be East-Enders, proud of their district, proud of their 
London, not afraid of the time of Jubilees and Coronations, proud 
of their country. 

That is the sort of crowd they are, and they were living together 
peacefully and decently. Their educational life was one of the bright- 
est things to be found in Great Britain. The schools in East London 
have an individuality of their own, they have a friendship of their 
own, and the teachers are doing a wonderful work. The evening 
institutes spread culture. They are doing splendid work. Voluntary 
institutions, like Toynbee Hall and so on, are spreading knowledge 
and comradeship and friendship among those people. Then along 
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comes this beastliness, this ugliness which, consciously, deliberately, 
of malice aforethought, stirs up racial activity and public disturbance 
and has brought disgrace upon the good name of the East End of 
London, which the East End of London regrets no less than anyone 
else does. I cannot be as philosophic about it as the honorable Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury. I cannot be as philosophic about it as my honorable 
Friend the Member for Burslem. It is no good going to the East End 
at the time of these disturbances at the beginning of October, these 
nightly processions and potential threats, and saying, “Do not 
worry. Your windows may have been broken, you may be afraid of 
being assaulted, but this is all beside the fact that the procedure of 
the House of Commons is out of date.’”’ That is no comfort. It is the 
duty of the House to deal with it promptly, swiftly, andin an effective 
fashion. 

We, therefore, support the Second Reading. We shall have Amend- 
ments to bring forward in Committee, as will be done, I imagine, by 
Members in various parts of the House. We who have demanded 
that this difficulty shall be dealt with, not because we want to dis- 
advantage one political party—that would be entirely a wrong motive 
from which to act—but because we positively wish to maintain the 
good name of our country for public order and democratic adminis- 
tration, must not run away when it is dealt with. We must recognize 
that, if it is to be dealt with, the Bill cannot be framed in terms for 
dealing with a particular political organization. It must be in terms 
to deal with the prevention of public disorder and the maintenance of 
order. We shall examine the Clauses of the Bill to see whether, from 
the point of view of liberty and freedom, they require amendment. I 
hope we shall not examine them from the point of view of too much 
legal or philosophic narrowness because, if we amend it in ways which 
will remove apprehensions about ourselves but make it a Bill which it 
is impossible for the Government to administer and enforce, we shall 
regret it before we are very much older unless it is effective for its 
purpose. 

That, broadly, is the position that we take up. We want the Bill 
to be examined not as partisans or party politicians, but as good 
citizens who are concerned with the good name of our country, which 
has had centuries of parliamentary government and a long experience 
of democratic local self-government. I hope that I am not too con- 
ceited about my country and that I am not Jingo in sentiment, but I 
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still believe that, of all the great countries of the world, the British 
have demonstrated more capacity for self-government, public 
administration and more scruples about the cleanliness of public 
administration than any of the other great countries in the world. 
We have achieved that high position and we want to maintain it. We 
are all proud of that high position irrespective of party. I believe that 
the Bill will assist in the maintenance of the good name of the British 
people for self-government and the practice of the art of democracy. 
Therefore, it being aimed at that purpose and at protecting us against 
evils which have afflicted other countries, I hope that the House will 
unanimously give it a Second Reading and a passage through the 
Committee which shall be adequate for the purpose at which it is 
aimed of securing the solution of this problem in the public interests 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: From the first speech delivered 
this afternoon after that of my right honorable Friend, the speech 
of the right honorable Gentleman the Member for Platting (Mr. 
Clynes), my right honorable Friend and the Government have every 
reason to be satisfied with the course that this Debate has taken. 
Probably one never had so many names opposite which he was able 
to write in his notes, ‘‘ Welcomes the Bill.”’ That is politically satisfy- 
ing, but it does not perhaps give me much oratorical scope. I might 
begin by referring to one or two speeches which welcomed the Bill 
perhaps less warmly than others. The honorable Gentleman the 
Member for Camlachie (Mr. Stephen) started by washing his hands 
of the Bill. No doubt he was entitled to do that. He spoke of police- 
men in a sort of undemocratic spirit, but he concluded by saying that 
he had no objection to Clauses 1 and 2, or, at any rate, no deep 
objection, and I gathered that his objection might be limited to the 
Committee stage. The honorable Gentleman the Member for West 
Fife (Mr. Gallacher), who also began by saying that he thought it 
was a bad Bill, also weakened rather, and agreed in substance with 
Clauses 1 and 2. I thought—and I had some sympathy with him— 
that he was not chiefly, but anyway largely concerned with repudiat- 
ing the suggestion that recruits to his party were not due to the 
merits of his party and its program, but to the activities of the 
Fascists. 

The honorable Member for Shoreditch (Mr. Thurtle) spoke in 
favor of the Bill, and we thank him for his speech. He disposed of 
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certain arguments which had appeared in the press from the honor- 
able and learned Member for North Hammersmith (Mr. Pritt), who 
stated what the Debate shows the whole House agrees to be quite 
extravagant to suggest, that this Bill is the birth of a police State. 
There were also speeches from the honorable Member for Burslem 
(Mr. MacLaren) and my honorable Friend the Member for Ayles- 
bury (Mr. M. Beaumont). They were, as usual, Castor and Pollux, 
but shinning up the same mast. It was certainly interesting to hear 
my honorable Friend the Member for Aylesbury in his praise of the 
virtues of self-restraint. Let me say a few words about the admirable 
speech which we have just heard from the right honorable Member 
for South Hackney (Mr. H. Morrison). I should like to congratulate 
him on his escape from the militant liberalism of Cornwall, and to 
thank him for his offer to produce hints for Conservative speakers. 
With all sincerity, I would thank him very much for the tribute 
which he paid to the spirit which has animated my right honorable 
Friend and the Government in introducing this Bill and commending 
it to the House. 

Before I deal very briefly with certain specific points on Clauses 
which have been referred to by honorable Members, may I make a 
few observations expressing my agreement with certain general 
principles which have been voiced in the course of the Debate? My 
honorable Friend the Member for North Bristol (Mr. Bernays) 
stated, I think very truly, that democracies in other parts of the 
world have gone down because they had not the courage to deal at a 
sufficiently early stage with movements or with methods which were 
really subversive and contradictory of the fundamentals of democ- 
racy. That is a very true observation for us to have in mind. Those 
honorable Members who say, ‘‘ There has been nothing very serious 
so far’’—I am not sure that they are right—would do well to bear in 
mind the suggestion that was developed by my honorable Friend, 
that if there is something here which is radically antagonistic to 
what we believe are the right methods of constitutional and democrat- 
ic government, then the sooner this House lays down what it believes 
to be the right principles and the right methods, the better. 

If we are compelled to take certain measures to prohibit what has 
previously been lawful, we cannot avoid imposing restrictions on 
what has previously been a lawful liberty. I never feel any temptation 
to put on a political uniform. Therefore as far as that is concerned my 
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life will continue unaffected and unhampered by that particular 
Clause of the Bill. No doubt there are certain Clauses in the Bill—I 
do not think there are many or that the occasion on which it is likely 
to happen are many which will impede or hamper certain activities 
in a way which they would not have been hampered but for the 
present situation with which we have to deal. The House has to make 
up its mind, and the speeches we have heard tonight show that it 
has made up its mind, that it is prepared to face any small sacrifice 
which may be involved in order to deal with the evils against which 
the Bill is aimed. One other general point. The honorable and learned 
Member for Ashford (Mr. Spens) and the right honorable Member 
for South Hackney have referred to it, and it is this: that if we 
approve of the principle of the Bill, let us be careful to see that we do 
not legislate ineffectively and produce a Bill which, because of this 
and the other special case, is so weak as not to confer on the police 
and the court effective powers to deal with the evils with which the 
House desires to deal. 

Let me now deal with certain points which have been made during 
the Debate. Let me take Clauses 1 and 2 together. Many speeches, in 
particular the speech of the right honorable Member for Platting 
and the speech of the right honorable Member for South Hackney, 
have pointed out that it cannot be sufficiently emphasized the evils 
which have, in fact, been created by the use of uniforms in various 
districts, and particularly in the East End of London. One uniform 
leads to another, and if the thing is not dealt with here and now it is 
bound to grow. That is a point which the House may well have in 
mind in deciding to affirm the general principle of Clause 1. The 
honorable Member for Thirsk and Malton (Mr. Turton) was worried 
about this Clause, but I doubt whether he has sufficiently informed 
himself of the evidence there is as to the evils which have already been 
created, and we all know how far and how vitally the spread of uni- 
forms may affect the structure of society and lead to the overthrow 
of democratic institutions which in this country we are determined 
to maintain. 

I thought honorable Members who have spoken this afternoon 
showed a very great and laudable self-control in refraining from 
peppering me with questions as to what exactly is a uniform. No 
doubt many difficult questions could have been put, but I was glad 
to have the support of the honorable though technically not learned, 
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but actually the very learned Member for the Cambridge University 
(Mr. Pickthorn), that in this matter we are right in not proceeding 
by way of exact definitions, but by leaving the matter to the inter- 
pretation of the courts. I am sometimes inclined to think that in 
recent years the House has sometimes been over-anxious to try to 
define. After all, if the provisions of an Act of Parliament are reason- 
ably plain, it is very often much better to leave the word to be con- 
strued by such courts as have to construe it and give to it its ordinary 
meaning in the context in which this House places it in the Bill. 

I was also asked questions with regard to the provisions of both 
Clause 1 and Clause 2, which deal with my consent, and it was sug- 
gested that I, or my successor, might be politically embarrassed, 
or might perhaps not act quite properly, in giving or refraining from 
giving consent under these Clauses. So far as my experience goes, it is 
all in the direction of reassuring the House on this matter. The con- 
sent of the Attorney-General, which is provided for in various other 
Bills on the Statute Book—the Corruption Act and two or three other 
Acts—is really to prevent frivolous prosecutions, in which somebody 
takes the letter of the Bill and perverts it, seeking to put somebody 
at the expense of having to defend himself, when obviously what has 
happened is outside the general intention of the Bill, although it 
may be actually within the letter of it. There is no difficulty in the 
matter. If in the papers as they come before me there is prima facie 
evidence that an offense has been committed, the prosecution goes 
forward in the ordinary way. The object of the provision is simply 
to interpose some bar against frivolous prosecutions, and I do not 
think I, or any successor of mine, would have any difficulty in decid- 
ing how we ought to exercise the duty imposed under these Clauses, 
or that there would be the slightest danger of our stopping prosecu- 
tions which ought to go forward because of our having no power of 
encouraging prosecutions unless the facts are put before us. 

That disposes of the chief questions put to me with regard to Clause 
1, and I will now pass to Clause 2. In the first place, reference was 
made to the provisions of Sub-section 1 (a), which deals with usurping 
the functions of the police. My honorable Friend the Member for 
Cambridge University referred to cases of people who have either 
arrested felons or taken part in arresting them, and in some cases have 
been badly injured in carrying out their duties. There is no possible 
question of anybody engaging in that sort of activity usurping the 
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functions of the police. Far from usurping the functions of the police, 
they are assisting and cooperating with the police in the general duty 
of seeing that felons are arrested in the preservation of the peace. A 
further question was put by my honorable Friend the Member for 
Aylesbury with regard to stewards. My view is that it could not be 
suggested for a moment that a steward who is placed in a meeting 
merely for the purpose of removing anybody, should there be any- 
body creating a disturbance, was promoting a political object. I think 
that is clear enough if one considers the case of a policeman who in 
similar circumstances removes from a meeting, or indeed from any- 
where else, somebody who is committing a breach of the peace. That 
is what we believe the words of the Clause effect. 

Several honorable Members have referred to Clause 2, Sub-section 
(4), and I would like to deal shortly with that Sub-section. It will 
be noticed that the offense under Clause 2 is the offense of controlling 
or managing an association. You have therefore to prove that some- 
one controls or manages an association. You then have to prove that 
the members are organized, trained, and equipped within paragraph 
(a) or paragraph (5), that is, whether the members of the association 
are organized or trained in a particular manner. You prove that, say, 
by evidence that they were drilled or that there were orders issued 
showing the quasi-military nature of the association. But for this 
Sub-section all that evidence would be inadmissible unless you could 
show that the drilling was done in the presence of the accused, or 
that the orders were issued in his presence. It is not right to say that 
this shifts the onus. You have to prove that the accused controlled 
or managed an association of this character; this is simply saying 
that such evidence which would otherwise be inadmissible is admis- 
sible, not to show the guilt of the accused, but to show the character 
of the association which he is alleged to be controlling or organizing. 
It may be that we ought to find words to connect it more expressly 
than is done at present with the illegal activities of the person con- 
trolling or managing. It is a Sub-section which does require the care- 
ful scrutiny of this House before we pass it. 

Mr. ATTLEE: May I ask, what is an ‘‘adherent’’? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: Suppose you omitted the word 
“‘adherent,”’ it would be a simple matter for an organization to say 
that it had few members—perhaps only those were members who 
contributed £5 or more—that the others carried on its activities, 
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but were not members. If there is a more appropriate word we shall 
have time to consider it later. On Clause 3 it has been suggested that 
there is something revolutionary or subversive of our institutions 
in conferring these powers on the police. From the earliest times 
there have been individuals in this country to preserve peace and 
maintain law and order, from the Borsholders and the tithing men in 
Anglo-Saxon times, through Dogberry and Verges, down to the force 
established by Sir Robert Peel. It surely cannot be said to be contrary 
to our tradition to confer necessary powers on the police authorities 
where they are satisfied that there is ground for apprehending serious 
public disorder. If they use those powers unnecessarily their action 
can be challenged or criticized in the ordinary way, but if there is 
fear of public disorder it is important that necessary and adequate 
powers should be conferred on the police. 

Mr. GALLACHER: If the police prohibit a demonstration and we 
consider that they have no right to prohibit it, can we then make a 
demonstration of protest against the police? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: I should want notice of the par- 
ticular circumstances before I gave an answer. May I say a word 
about some of the criticisms which have been offered? My honorable 
and gallant Friend the Member for Cleveland (Commander Bower) 
gave us a graphic description of intolerable disorder and violence 
which had occurred at certain of his meetings. I would point out that 
a good many of the incidents which he described were really physical 
assaults and were offenses against the ordinary law and nothing 
which this House could do would make them any more offenses 
than they are at present. But there is no doubt about the feeling 
which has been voiced on all sides of the House that the organized 
cold-blooded and persistent interruption of meetings is something 
to be reprehended. I think there is a difficulty about this part of the 
law, and the difficulty is that, although these things may occur at a 
meeting, yet afterwards when the meeting is over, we do not always 
want to prosecute. It is right, however, that the necessary powers 
should be available for those who desire to use them, and that they 
should be effective, and it might well be a good thing if more use 
were made of the existing powers as they will be amplified by this 
Bill against those who, without any justification, interrupt public 
meetings. The object of the Clause is to see that the necessary legal 
powers shall be available. 
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Some criticism has been leveled against the provision which pre- 
vents the police prosecuting in these cases, but I would ask honorable 
Members who have criticized it, to think of this consideration. How 
would they like if disturbances, coming within the Act of 1908, 
occurred at their own meetings and they did not desire, from humane, 
political, or general reasons, that the people responsible for those 
disturbances should be placed in the dock—how would they like to 
find the power of controlling such proceedings taken out of their 
hands. How would they like the police to say, “‘We saw the offense 
committed and we must bring the interruptors before the court.” 
There are arguments on both sides but I think there is a great deal 
to be said for keeping the control of proceedings of this class in the 
hands of those who have organized the meetings. The honorable 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. Pickthorn) referred to an 
article by a Fascist leader in this country criticizing the Bill as being 
foreign to British law and tradition. It seemed a curious complaint 
from the leader ofa party which has takenits name, its uniform, and, 
as far as I understand, its policy from a non-British source. We believe 
that this Bill is in accordance with British law and tradition. Liberty 
can only exist in a society in which law and order prevail. 

I am sure the House heard with interest the description which the 
right honorable Gentleman the Member for South Hackney gave and 
the tribute he paid to the extent to which order prevails in the East 
of London. Law and order constitute the basis upon which society 
and particularly democratic society—the expression of free opinion 
and the power and the right of criticizing the Government—rest 
and the methods against which this Bill is aimed are methods cal- 
culated to disturb the peace and striking at the foundation of true 
liberty. 

Question put, and agreed to. | 

Bill read a Second time. 

Bill committed to a Committee of the Whole House, for Tomorrow. 
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SPEECH OF HIS EXCELLENCY KOLOMAN DE KANYA, 
MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF HUNGARY, 
BEFORE THE HUNGARIAN PARLIAMENT ON 
MAY 28, 1936? 


As I take the floor in the parliamentary discussion of the budget of 
the Foreign Office I intend to place three questions in the forefront 
of my statements. First I propose to deal briefly with the agitated 
and ever feverish ferment which prevails in Europe and which has 
been causing considerable pessimistic comment. The second matter I 
intend to take up is the steadfast peaceful endeavor on the part of 
Hungary to create for herself a situation permitting of a satisfactory 
development in the midst of the chaotic currents running through 
Europe. Lastly I would like to throw some light on the present situa- 
tion of the League of Nations which, during the past year, had to 
withstand considerable strain and the reorganization of which has 
been talked about a lot recently. 

I do not wish to go into details and do not intend to unfold before 
you the political history of the past eighteen years as it is well known 
to all of us. On the contrary, I shall confine myself to the elucidation 
of the most important impulsive forces and to the indication of the 
guiding ideas, which although working beneath the visible surface 
of things, have nevertheless imprinted their stamp upon the period, 
the political struggles of which have been getting their drift from 
these very impulsive forces and guiding ideas. 

At the time the four years’ World War came to an end the vic- 
torious Entente Powers were so overwhelmingly strong not only in 
Europe but, we may safely say, in the world as well, that no counter- 
balance of any consequence was to be found anywhere nor could it 
have been brought into play since, as everyone knows, we had to 
face the whole world in the last war. 

Nor did the countries opposing us hesitate to make the most of 
their balance of power as is tellingly evidenced by the several peace 
treaties concluded in the various Parisian suburban towns. By virtue 
of these peace treaties the map of Europe and the destiny of her 
peoples was reshaped exclusively from the point of view of the Allied 
and Associated Powers. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
this reshaping was dictated primarily by considerations of politico- 
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military and strategical expediency, with utter disregard of the 
economic and other essential aspects. 

Such one-sided modus procedendi was bound to have a two-fold 
result. The countries which emerged victorious, though only after an 
enormously strenuous struggle and saw all their wishes fulfilled to 
a degree which transcended even their most ambitious expectations, 
were most vitally interested in maintaining the status quo arrived 
at in Paris. On the other hand the vanquished States began, as they 
gradually managed to overcome their impotence resulting from the 
lost war and the sundry revolutions, to voice their protests against 
the many harsh provisions of the peace treaties. 

Even a perfunctory study of Europe’s post-war history shows run- 
ning through it like a red thread the endeavor on the part of certain 
States to maintain the new state of affairs indefinitely and unalter- 
ably, while voicing at the same time the catch-word of an organized 
peace and of universal security. This endeavor manifested itself as 
the years went by, in ever changing forms and under different labels, 
according to the circumstances obtaining at the given moment, but 
no material changes in the objective have been discernible. 

The negotiations preparatory to the Geneva Protocol of 1924 and 
the Protocol itself were intended to serve the ends of those endeavors; 
the same was the case with disarmament conferences and the negotia- 
tions preliminary to the disarmament conference which went on 
for years. 

Such catch-words as universal and collective security and mutual 
assistance, at this moment again extremely popular with certain 
people, as well as the endeavors to make Article 16 of the League of 
Nations’ statute mandatory are all more or less also aiming at the 
objective of rendering the present status quo permanent. 

The Little Entente and the Balkan Entente originated from a 
similar trend. 

Because of a rather arbitrary interpretation of Article 21 of the 
League of Nations’ statute there are manifesting themselves at 
present endeavors aiming at the conclusion of regional pacts, such 
as was for instance the intended Eastern Pact which, however, 
came to naught because of opposition on the part of some of the 
interested Powers. Incidentally speaking, this Eastern Pact shrivelled 
down to an agreement guaranteeing mutual military assistance 
among three States which fact only intensified the already existing 
considerable agitation. 
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It has wellnigh become a slogan that the maintenance of the 
present state of affairs in Europe was such a sacred and lofty objec- 
tive that, since the institution of the League of Nations offered no 
complete supplementary guarantee thereof, not enough of readily 
armed alliances could possibly be grouped around that objective. 
Since on the one hand the purposeful evolution of the new Germany 
would make it appear as if the ramparts supporting the present 
status quo needed additional reinforcement and on the other hand 
considerable shifts in the alignment of the victorious States have 
occurred as the result of the Italo-Abyssinian war, this trend in the 
political activity aiming at the salvaging of the status quo made 
itself manifest with renewed vigor. According to my opinion Soviet 
Russia owes her recent paramount importance in the conduct of 
European affairs primarily to the above-mentioned fact and not 
solely to her materially strengthened military establishment de- 
veloped during the last few years. 

Briefly summarized, the political situation of Europe presents the 
following picture: 

The period which elapsed since the end of the war bore the stamp 
of a so-called organized peace, based on the conception that the 
peace treaties made in the various Parisian suburbs were intended 
“to last for all eternity,’’ that their objective was to guarantee the 
existing state of affairs and the military ascendancy of the victorious 
States. Their sequel, however, according to a brilliant French 
author, was that Europe is no longer a continent but a complete 
chaos in which no one any longer knows on whom he might depend. 

It affords me both pleasure and satisfaction that when passing 
on to the second part of my exposition, namely to the discussion of 
the ideas and principles which during the period in question were 
determinative for Hungary’s policy, I shall be in the position to 
present to you a somewhat brighter picture. 

After emerging from the nebula of revolutions Hungary strove 
steadfastly and with tenacity of purpose to secure for herself real 
peace. By real peace Hungary meant of course not the maintenance 
for all time to come of the two categories, the victors and the van- 
quished, but a peaceful compromise. Such kind of peace Hungary 
strove for exclusively through a pacific evolution. Not only did the 
Hungarian Government proclaim it time and time again but actually 
conducted its foreign policy in this very spirit. You gentlemen are 
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familiar with the efforts made by the previous governments to 
establish a ‘“‘modus vivendi’’ with our several neighbor States. The 
present Hungarian government, right upon coming into power, 
struck such a pacific note that it could not possibly have escaped 
being noticed by those who earnestly strive for a lasting peace. I 
wish to quote the following from Prime Minister Goemboes’ speech 
delivered on May 14: “I hope,”’ said the Prime Minister, ‘‘ that once 
we sit down at the green table and with manly sincerity bring the 
difficulties which obstruct an economic cooperation in the Danube 
basin up for discussion, the desired solution will not fail to result.” 
f We have thus far waited in vain for an echo to these words. 

I do not deem it necessary to prove the soundness of my assertion 
by citing numerous actual instances and I believe to be justified in 
limiting myself to the mention of two incidents from the recent past 
which constitute splendid examples of Hungary’s desire for peace. 

The peaceful liquidation of the Hungaro- Yugoslavian controversy 
which one and a half years ago reached an acute stage was, as is 
commonly known, due to the calm attitude displayed by the Hun- 
garian Government during the negotiations. The merit of this attitude 
is still more enhanced by the fact that the situation at the time was 
not such as to compel the government to give in at any price either 
because of weakness or of fear. 

The other incident occurred in the very recent past and afforded 
the Hungarian Government the opportunity to give proof of its 
pacific disposition. By this incident I understand the fact that 
Hungary did not follow suit when Germany and Austria made their 
re-armament declarations but with due consideration for the high- 
tension atmosphere obtaining in Europe, carefully refrained from 
making a similar step. I sincerely deplore the fact that this con- 
ciliatory attitude inspired by a sincere love of peace met with so 
little understanding and appreciation on the part of some of our 
neighbors. 

The loyalty of Hungary’s foreign policy along these lines went so 
far that when during the past year the idea of regulating the relations 
among the Danubian States on a new basis was conceived of, the 
Hungarian Government declared its readiness to participate in the 
pertinent negotiations in the best of faith, although it was hardly 
subject to any doubt that we would, the misleading catch-words of 
safeguarding the peace and universal security notwithstanding, rub 
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up once more against the idea of making the status quo permanent. 
Although last year’s negotiations failed to materialize due to events 
which are a matter of common knowledge, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment continues to abide by its decision of standing ready to take any 
definite proposition under a bona fide advisement and consideration. 
I am laying particular emphasis, Gentlemen, on the fact that in the 
matter of the reorganization of the Danube basin it is the Hungarian 
Government’s point of view not to claim any privileges. The Hun- 
garian Government, however, steadfastly and under all circumstances 
adheres to the principle that Hungary’s situation must not change 
for the worse through a possible re-adjustment in the Danube basin. 
Hungary stands prepared, if given a basis of full legal equality, to 
examine any serious proposal of solution which would offer the 
possibility of a pacific evolution, keep open the door for a discussion 
of the peace treaty, guarantee protection to Hungarian minorities 
by legal means, and would not impose upon Hungary any obligations 
transcending the provisions of the peace treaties. Into this category 
falls also the oft-discussed question of reciprocal assistance. 

I need not, I believe, lay particular emphasis on the fact that 
Hungary could not possibly adopt the principle of reciprocal assist- 
ance. We could not do it since it would be tantamount to an obli- 
gation of rendering assistance, if need be, to those States which 
aggrandized themselves at Hungary’s expense. This thesis we could 
not possibly accept because there would be no reciprocity in the 
event such contingency arose. I am unable to imagine a situation 
where the Little Entente States could offer us any fully commen- 
surate countervalue for such an enormous sacrifice on our part. 
What’s more, we have considerable doubt, quite justified by our 
experiences thus far, whether we could, in the event of a conflict, 
depend on a fully unbiased decision as to who was the aggressor. 

This being premised I wish to emphasize that if Hungary could 
take part in the negotiations as a full-fledged partner and her afore- 
stated modest and natural claims were recognized by the other side, 
we would not impede an economic and possible future political 
cooperation among the Danubian States nor a real security and gen- 
uine peace along the Danube, a peace which we wait and wish for 
from the bottom of our hearts. 

I shall now proceed with the presentation of the situation obtain- 
ing at this moment with regard to the League of Nations. To obviate 
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misunderstandings I wish to state beforehand that my remarks on 
this subject do not in any way alter the attitude of the Hungarian 
Government with regard to the League of Nations, which attitude 
I had the honor to present on October 16 last. As you gentlemen 
know, the primary object of the League of Nations is, in keeping 
with President Wilson's idea as embodied in the preamble to the 
League’s Covenant, to promote the cooperation among peoples 
and to bring about international peace and security. In conformity 
therefore with this basic idea, the League of Nations’ Covenant 
rests on three fundamental principles to wit: 1) general disarmament; 
2) pacific settlement of every international conflict through inter- 
national tribunals or through the League of Nations’ council; and 
3) in extreme cases, after arbitration was productive of no results, 
the applying of sanctions against the State which violated the provi- 
sions of the League of Nations’ Covenant. If we analyze the activity 
of the League of Nations with full objectivity and without fault- 
finding, we are bound to see that not only were the endeavors 
towards disarmament unsuccessful but the second problem as well, 
namely the free use of international arbitration tribunals has been 
sadly neglected and that the League of Nations from its very incep- 
tion has been busying itself primarily with retaliatory measures, 
that is with the developing and strengthening of Article 16. 

It is to be regretted that the tendency to widen the scope of sanc- 
tions rather than to seek a solution which would render possible the 
settlement of international conflicts by pacific means has prevailed. 
However, in the course of the highly important events which occurred 
during the last year this function of the League of Nations was 
productive of no results whatever. For this reason the severest 
attacks against the League of Nations are being made by the very 
people who until now saw in the League of Nations the strongest 
and the most powerful bulwark of international security. In this 
connection I would like to quote a few examples of this dissatisfaction. 

In its much discussed statement anent the fortification of the 
Dardanelles, the Turkish Government included among the reasons 
for its action also the fact that the machinery of the League of 
Nations intended to safeguard the general security functioned so 
sluggishly that any State might find itself in a situation where it 
would be compelled to look out for its own security. 

The increasingly accentuated endeavors of the Little Entente in 
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the very recent past to make the mutual relations among its mem- 
bers more close than before seems to be inspired by analogous 
considerations. 

But even France, which for years on end has been considered and 
justly so, as the principal protector of the League of Nations is 
dissatisfied. We saw it happen, Gentlemen, that a semi-official French 
newspaper recently broached the question whether it would not be 
better for France to withdraw therefrom. A very popular French 
writer, Count d’Ormesson, dealt with the same problem in a similar 
vein. The erstwhile French Prime Minister Herriot, embittered over 
the League of Nations’ impotency during the military occupation 
of the Rhineland zone, characterized the League as “an interna- 
tional billiard club and a factory of scraps of paper.” 

Madariaga, the delegate of neutral Spain, a great believer in the 
idea of the League of Nations and perhaps the best versed person in 
so far as the League of Nations’ Covenant is concerned, leveled, in 
his Geneva speech of April 20, considerable criticism at the work of 
the League of Nations. The criticism while cautious and mild in form 
was nevertheless very severe in substance. He first states that Article 
11 of the Pact, which, as is well known, provides that in the event of 
a war or of an impending war it was the duty of the League to take 
all the measures for the preservation of the peace which might appear 
proper and efficacious, was not applied in the Italo-Abyssinian con- 
flict which fact must be charged to a continued misapplication of 
the Covenant. The misapplication was best evidenced by the failure 
to apply Article 8 of the statute, to wit, the so-called disarmament 
article, which was not only not applied but even violated. As the 
result thereof the remaining articles lost considerably in weight. 

It would not be a difficult task to support or to amplify the state- 
ments of the Spanish delegate by additional actual examples. I do 
not wish, however, to recriminate; all I want is to establish several 
important facts. I am satisfied therefore with establishing the fact 
that the few articles not only of the League of Nations’ Covenant but 
of the peace treaties properly speaking as well, which protected the 
interests of the vanquished States have not been lived up to. Article 
250 of the Trianon Treaty, which placed the protection of the 
property and of the rights of Hungarian citizens under the guarantee 
of international arbitration tribunals fared particularly badly. This 
Article, very important from the Hungarian point of view, was treated 
in a manner which rendered its practical application impossible. 
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In this connection we are being brought face to face with a de 
facto revision of an important article of the Trianon Treaty. 

Referring back to Madariaga’s Geneva speech I would like to 
emphasize particularly the Spanish delegate’s statement to the effect 
that in international politics it was much more difficult to heal than 
to prevent an illness. In other words Spain’s delegate took a stand 
in favor of the principle of prevention. 

A similar attitude was taken by Italy’s delegate Baron Aloisi, who 
in his address of April 20 before the League of Nations’ Council 
elaborated on the thesis that the Italian Government was holding 
fast to the principle that the League of Nations’ Covenant should 
be applied in its entirety, in other words that all of its provisions 
without exception be made use of and not only individual, arbitrarily 
selected articles. It was the Italian Government’s particular desire, 
continued Baron Aloisi, that not only the letter of the League of 
Nations’ Covenant be applied but its spirit as well. This spirit means 
not only respect for justice but also the fact that the League of 
Nations’ Covenant, both in its theory and in its practice, viewed 
history as a living actuality, constituting not a static but a dynamic 
function of human civilization. 

The British Foreign Secretary Eden, in his speech of May 6 in 
the House of Commons, discussed the failure of the League of Na- 
tions and raised the question of the possibility of organizing it in such 
a way that it should function preventively rather than punitively. 

Years ago already Mussolini recommended that the statute of the 
League of Nations be changed accordingly. 

The German Chancellor also discussed this subject in his speech 
delivered on March 7. He declared his readiness to re-enter the 
League of Nations but he also expressed the hope that the question 
of equal rights in so far as colonies are concerned would be cleared 
up through pertinent negotiations in not too distant a future. He also 
set up the condition that the League of Nations statute be severed 
from the Versailles Treaty. 

The demands for a reform of the League of Nations are becoming 
increasingly numerous in France as well. 

In other words we have arrived at a point where not only the van- 
quished but the victors as well and even more so, desire the reform of 
the League of Nations, which was formed in conformity with their 
wishes; to be sure the reasons prompting the two categories of 
States are quite different. 
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It has always been Hungary’s point of view and it could not have 
been otherwise, that the League of Nations’ statute required certain 
changes. Should it be possible now to bring about a reform of the 
statute, such reform would prove a valuable and lasting achievement 
only if the measures intended to prevent armed conflicts emerged 
from the shadows and became as strong as the punitive measures 
provided by the Covenant against conflicts which have already 
broken out. 

We are of the opinion that this was the only way of strengthening 
the so-called international method of security which aims at uphold- 
ing peace by a collective organization of all the Powers. It is to be 
apprehended that a miscarriage of, or a mistake in, the endeavors 
to change the League of Nations’ Covenant would again put into 
operation the so-called national security system, such as existed 
before the war and within which the individual countries would 
endeavor to secure peace either separately or through alliances with 
other countries. 

In the introductory part of my address I already called attention 
to the fact that some Powers not only evolved the theory that one 
could never have enough allies but endeavored to put it into practical 
operation. It even actually came to pass in some parts of Europe. 

While this has been going on, the Hungarian Government, in 
keeping with its pacific intentions, had been seeking friends rather 
than allies. 

To Italy, which only recently emerged victorious from her Abys- 
sinian campaign, we are bound by countless old and new ties of 
sincere sympathy and serious interests. Our friendship with Italy 
and our erstwhile partner, Austria, received a new impetus and vigor 
through the protocols signed in Rome on March 23 last. 

With Germany we are on sincerely good terms as is best evidenced 
not only by intensified economic and cultural relations but also by the 
visit which Prime Minister Goemboes paid last autumn to Berlin. 

To Poland, whose Prime Minister visited us but recently, we are 
bound by ties resulting from an old traditional friendship and from 
a mutual sincere sympathy uniting the two peoples. These ties have 
been further strengthened during the past year. The strength of the 
Polish-Hungarian pacific cooperation consists in the fact that, in 
addition to old friendship, it is being sustained by considerations of 


common sense. 
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The Hungarian nation shared in England’s great bereavement 
with that sincere sympathy and respect which has been at all times 
felt in our country for the British Empire. Although the political 
interests of Great Britain center primarily on distant regions it 
nevertheless shows, because of its solicitude for universal peace and 
for world economics, interest in the problems of the Danube basin 
and therefore in Hungary’s problems as well. 

The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia declared on March 6 in his expo- 
sition on foreign policy that “he would like, for the sake of economic 
consolidation in the Danube valley, to cooperate with Hungary and 
that it was his desire that in this way the causes for mutual uncer- 
tainty and for differences of opinion be made to disappear.’’ The 
Hungarian Government received these words of Mr. Stojadinovics 
with understanding and stands of course prepared to do its share in 
the interest of reaching this common objective. 

I have reached the end of my statements. Before closing I deem it 
my duty to make the following declaration: 

The program of European politics includes at this moment ex- 
ceedingly important questions. Let us hope that the liquidation of 
the military part of the Abyssinian conflict will bring in its wake a 
speedy diplomatic liquidation of this problem as well; it would satisfy 
the fondest wishes of every true lover of peace to see a gradual 
restoration of good relations between England and Italy. 

In connection with the Rhineland question new and very mo- 
mentous negotiations have been started; their objective is the revival 
of the spirit of Locarno. Should these negotiations meet with success 
it might be possible and even probable to bring up after a while, in 
connection with endeavors to secure the peace of Europe, the idea of 
convening a Danubian conference. I have already taken the liberty 
of expressing the point of view of the Hungarian Government with 
regard to this matter. 

The disappointments we thus far experienced notwithstanding, we 
did not and we shall not give up hope that sooner or later the sense 
of fair play and better judgment will assert themselves on the other 
side as well, thus making possible an opening for a pacific solution 
which would be satisfactory to the various justified interests and 
aspirations. 

Should, however, this hope of ours fail to materialize, we will 
nevertheless, with the support of our sincere and loyal friends con- 
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tinue our pacific foreign policy as heretofore, avoiding any and all 
provocation. And we shall not be diverted from this decision of ours 
by certain diplomatic demonstrations directed against the alleged 
Hungarian peace-disturbing designs. 

In the event of another disappointment our policy shall undergo a 
shift only to that extent that we shall draw back to a purely Hun- 
garian point of view, there to wait patiently and with a clear con- 
science for a better time when our erstwhile enemies shall learn to 
understand and appreciate the full value of cooperating with Hun- 


gary. 
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SPEECH OF BENITO MUSSOLINI, PREMIER OF ITALY, 
AT MILAN, NOVEMBER 1, 1936 


[Translation] 


Black Shirts of Milan: By means of the speech which I am about to 
make to you and for which I ask, and you will give me, a few dozen 
minutes of your attention, I intend to lay down the position of Fascist 
Italy with regard to its relations with other peoples in this so turgid 
and disquieting moment. 

The high level of your political education allows me to lay before 
you these problems which elsewhere are debated in so-called parlia- 
ments or after so-called democratic banquets. 

I shall be extremely brief, but I add that every one of my words 
has been weighed. 

If one wishes to clarify the European atmosphere it is first neces- 
sary to clear the table of all illusions, of all commonplaces, of all con- 
ventional lies that still constitute relics of the great shipwreck of 
Wilsonian ideology. 

One of these illusions that is already flat is the illusion of disarma- 
ment. No one wishes to disarm first, and for all to disarm together is 
impossible and absurd. And still, when the conference for disarma- 
ment meets in Geneva, the illusion functions in full. The result is a 
mountain of bombastic oratory. On this mountain is concentrated 
for some days all the glare of the projectors of world publicity. Then, 
at a certain moment, out from the mountain comes a tiny mouse, 
which finally is lost in a labyrinth of procedure which for fertile 
invention has no precedent in history. 

For us Fascisti, in the habit of examining with cool eye the reality 
of life and of history, another illusion we reject is that which passed 
by the name of collective security. Collective security never existed, 
does not exist, and will never exist. A virile people provides within 
its own borders its collective security and refuses to confide its 
destiny to uncertain hands of third persons. 

Another platitude which it is necessary to reject is indivisible 
peace. Indivisible peace could have only this meaning: indivisible 
war. But peoples refuse, and justly so, to fight for interests that do 
not concern them. 

The very League of Nations is based upon an absurdity which 
consists of the criterion of absolute juridical parity among all States; 
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whereas the States are different from one another, at least from the 
viewpoint of their historic responsibility. 

For the League of Nations the dilemma is expressed in very clear 
terms, either to reform itself or to perish. 

Since it is extremely difficult for the League to reform itself, as 
far as we are concerned it can perish in peace. 

In any event, we have not forgotten and we shall not forget that 
the League of Nations by diabolical methods has organized an 
iniquitous siege against the people of Italy, has tried to starve these 
people, men, women, and children, has sought to shatter our military 
force and the work of civilization being carried on 2,500 to 5,000 miles 
distant in another land. It did not succeed: not because it did not 
want to, but because it found itself faced by the compact unity of 
the Italian people, capable of all sacrifices and also of fighting the 
fifty-two coalition States. 

Now, in order to make a policy of peace it is not necessary to pass 
through the corridors of the League of Nations. Here, O comrades, I 
made what in navigation is called the ship’s position. After seventeen 
years of polemics, recrimination, and misunderstandings of problems 
left in suspense, accords with France were reached in January, 1935. 

These accords could and should have opened a new epoch of truly 
friendly relations between the two countries. But sanctions came 
along. Naturally, friendship experienced its first freezing. 

We were then on the eve of winter. Winter passed; spring came and 
with spring our triumphant victories. Sanctions continued to be 
applied with truly meticulous vigor. 

For almost two months after we were in Addis Ababa sanctions 
still continued. 

It is a classical case of the letter which kills the spirit; of formalism 
which strangles the living, concrete reality of life! 

France today still holds her finger pointed at the yellowing ledgers 
of Geneva, saying: 

“The empire of the lion of Judah is still alive.” 

But beyond the masters of Geneva, what in reality does our victory 
mean? That the empire of the ex-Negus is more than dead. 

And it is quite evident that as long as the French Government 
maintains toward us an attitude of waiting and reserve we cannot 
but do the same toward her. 

One of the countries bordering Italy, with whom our relations were 
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and are and always will be extremely friendly, is Switzerland. It is a 
little country but of very great importance both for its ethnical 
composition and for its geographical position, which it occupies at 
the crossroads of Europe. 

By the accords of July 11 a new epoch was opened in the history of 
modern Austria. The accords of July 11—let all hurried and badly 
informed commentators take note—were known and approved by 
me as of June 5, and it is my conviction that such accords strength- 
ened the governmental make-up of this State, giving greater guaran- 
tee for its independence. 

Until justice shall be rendered to Hungary there cannot be a 
definite systematization of interests in the Danubian Basin. 

Hungary is a truly great but disabled veteran. Four million 
Magyars live beyond her present borders. By desiring to follow the 
dictate of too abstract justice, one fell into an injustice that is 
perhaps greater. 

The sentiments of the Italian people toward the Magyar people 
are marked by thorough recognition—which, moreover, is reciprocal 
—of their military qualities, their courage, and their spirit of sacrifice. 

There will perhaps come soon a solemn occasion in which the senti- 
ments of the Italian people will find public, clamorous manifestation. 

The fourth country bordering Italy is Yugoslavia. Recently the 
atmosphere between the two countries was greatly improved. You 
will remember that about two years ago in this same square I made a 
clear reference to the possibility of establishing relations of cordial 
friendship between the two countries. Speaking again on this same 
subject today, I declare that necessary conditions, moral, political, 
and economic, exist today for putting relations between these two 
countries on a new basis of true and concrete friendship. 

In addition to these four countries bordering Italy, a great country 
recently aroused vast sympathy from the masses of the Italian people: 
I speak of Germany. 

The meetings at Berlin had as a result an understanding between 
the two countries on definite problems, some of which are particularly 
troublesome these days. 

But these understandings which have been consecrated and duly 
signed—this Berlin-Rome protocol—is not a barrier, but is rather an 
axis around which all European States animated by the will for 
collaboration and for peace may collaborate. 
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Germany, although surrounded and solicited, did not adhere to 
sanctions. By the accord of July 11 an element of dissension between 
Berlin and Rome disappeared. May I remind you, even before the 
meeting in Berlin, Germany had practically recognized the Empire 
of Rome. 

It is no wonder if we today raise the banner of anti-bolshevism. 
This is our old banner! 

We were born under this sign! We have fought against this enemy! 
We have conquered him through our sacrifices of blood! 

This is because what is called bolshevism and communism is 
today—listen well to me—only super-capitalism of a State carried to 
its most ferocious extreme. It is not, therefore, the negation of a 
system, but the development and sublimation of this system, and 
the time has come to put an end to it. This might be by opposing 
fascism and democracy to it. Truly, one can say that this, our great 
Italy, is still the great unknown. 

If many of those Ministers and Deputies and such who speak in 
order to listen to themselves decided just once to cross the frontiers 
of Italy they would be convinced that if there is a country where 
concrete, real, and substantial democracy has been realized this 
country is Italy of the Fascist era. We are not like reactionaries of 
other countries. We are not embalmers of the past: we are anticipa- 
tors of the future. 

We do not carry to its extreme consequences the capitalistic 
civilization, above all in its mechanical, almost inhuman aspect. We 
create a new synthesis through which fascism opens the road to a 
human, true civilization of work. 

I have concerned myself up to this point with the Continent. But 
Italy is an island. It is necessary for Italians little by little to take on 
an insular mentality, because it is the only method for taking all 
problems of naval defense of the nation in their true light. 

Italy is an island which emerges from the Mediterranean. 

This sea—I address myself here also toward the English, who 
perhaps at this moment are listening by radio—this sea for Great 
Britain is a highroad, one of the many highroads or, rather, short 
cuts through which the British Empire reaches its outlying territory 
more rapidly. 

Let it be said between parentheses that when the Italian Negrelli 
projected the cutting of the Isthmus of Suez he was considered— 
above all, in England—as scatterbrained. 
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If the Mediterranean is for others a highroad, for us Italians it is 
life. 

We have said a thousand times, and I repeat before this magnifi- 
cent multitude, that we do not intend to menace this road, we do 
not intend to interrupt it. But we demand on the other hand that 
our rights and vital interests be also respected. There are no other 
alternatives. The reasoning brains of the British Empire must 
realize the thing is done and is irrevocable. The sooner the better. 
Bilateral conflicts are not to be thought of, and even less a conflict 
which from bilateral would become immediately European. 

There is, therefore, only one solution: direct, rapid, and complete 
understanding on the basis of recognition of reciprocal interests. 

But if this does not come about, if in fact—and I refuse to believe 
it from today on—one is really thinking of suffocating the life of the 
Italian people in that sea which was the sea of Rome, very well! 
Let it be known that the Italian people would spring to their feet 
like one man, ready for combat with a determination which would 
have scarce precedence in history. 

Milan Comrades, let us turn to our own affairs: Marching orders 
for the fifteenth year of fascism are the following: Peace with all, 
with those near and afar. Armed peace! 

Therefore, our program of armaments for land, sea, and sky will 
be regularly developed. 

Acceleration of all productive energies of the nation, in agricultural 
and industrial fields. Development of the corporative system to its 
definite realization. 

But here is a duty I confide to you, O Milanese of this most ardent 
and most Fascist Milan which has revealed its great soul these days. 
I confide to you, O Milanese of this generous working and untiring 
Milan, this duty: 

You must place yourselves, as you will place yourselves, as an 
advance guard for the development of the empire so as to make it in 
the shortest possible period an element of well being, of power, of 
glory for the nation. 
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STATEMENT MADE BY DR. KAMIL KROFTA, MINISTER 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK PARLIAMENT 
ON NOVEMBER 3, 1936* 


I did not originally intend to concern myself with Mussolini’s address 
because it is difficult, for the person responsible for the conduct of 
foreign policy, to make a statement about a speech, the authentic 
and complete text of which has not yet been received and which is, 
at the present moment, variously interpreted. The Milan address 
contains a number of things which differ from the Czechoslovak point 
of view, nay which are, in many respects, directly opposed to it. 
This applies especially to the opening part of the address relating to 
the League of Nations and to the statements concerning disarmament 
and collective security. The Czechoslovak Republic is directly con- 
cerned with the positive statement in favor of Hungarian revision. 
No statement of this nature can compel us to change the direction of 
our policy heretofore adopted which condemns revision most em- 
phatically. Mussolini stated in his address that rapprochement and 
cooperation between Italy and Yugoslavia is possible. This portion 
of the speech is interpreted in some quarters as aimed at the dissolu- 
tion of the Little Entente and, at the same time, seeking to assure 
Yugoslavia that revision is not directed against her but only against 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia. This is a rather arbitrary interpreta- 
tion since everybody knows—especially our Rumanian and Yugo- 
slav allies—that whatever revision is undertaken to the detriment of 
any one of us, it would be followed, sooner or later, by revision to the 
detriment of the two other parties. For certainly Hungary strength- 
ened by a revision carried out at the expense of the Czechoslovak 
Republic would not stop at the present boundaries of Rumania 
or Yugoslavia, but would demand revision at their expense as well. 
The fact that Mussolini did not mention either Rumania or Czecho- 
slovakia is interpreted in some quarters to mean that Italy is not 
prepared to discuss the economic consolidation of Central Europe 
with these States; but this interpretation contradicts the semi-official 
report that Italy continues to adhere to her former plan, namely 
that she must participate in the settlement of Central Europe’s 
economic problems. 


§ Translated by Francis Déak, Assistant Professor of Law at Columbia University, 
New York. 
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OFFICIAL COMMUNIQUE OF THE ROME PROTOCOL 
POWERS ISSUED IN VIENNA NOVEMBER 13, 19364 


At the meeting held on November 11 and 12 in pursuance of the 
Rome Protocols, attended by Mr. KA4nya, Hungarian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Schuschnigg, Austrian Federal Chancellor and 
Mr. Schmidt, Austrian Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
Count Ciano, Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, the complete 
agreement of the three governments concerning questions of general 
interest as well as problems affecting the special interests of the three 
States, has again been established. The representatives of the three 
governments examined carefully the economic relations between 
the three States and reaffirmed their intention to continue the com- 
mon action heretofore carried on and their decision to develop rela- 
tions with other States by means of bilateral agreements. 

Messrs. KAnya, Schuschnigg, and Schmidt expressed on this 
occasion the cordial appreciation of their respective governments for 
the results already accomplished, thanks to the effective cooperation 
of the Italian national economy with the economic life of Austria 
and Hungary at the time of the devaluation of the lira. 

The representatives of the three governments were glad to record 
the harmonious operation of the Rome Protocols and the fact that 
these agreements are perfectly suitable to the aim of reconstruction 
of the Danubian Basin; the Italian and Hungarian Foreign Ministers 
took cognizance with satisfaction of the communication of the 
Federal Government of Austria about the development of relations 
between Austria and Germany following the agreement of July 11. __ 

The Italian Foreign Minister personally informed the representa- 
tives of the Austrian and Hungarian Governments of his conversa- 
tions with the Fuehrer of the German Empire and with the German 
Foreign Minister; the representatives of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Governments expressed their lively satisfaction with the decision 
reached by the Italian and German Governments to treat Danubian 
problems in a spirit of friendly cooperation, reserving of course—as 
far as the three governments are concerned—the provisions of the 
supplementary Rome Protocols of 1936. 

The representatives of the three governments unanimously agresi 
that they recognize the legality of the position of the Austrian and 


‘ Translated by Francis Déak, Assistant Professor of Law at Columbia University, 
New York. 
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Hungarian Governments concerning the right of equality in arma- 
ments which right of equality corresponds to elementary principles 
of justice. The three governments will remain in contact with a view 
to the realization of this matter. 

The Hungarian Foreign Minister on the one hand and the Austrian 
Federal Chancellor and the Austrian Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on the other hand informed the Italian Foreign Minister— 
who took cognizance thereof by expressing the Italian Government’s 
cordial appreciation—of the decision of their respective governments 
to formally recognize the Italian Empire in Ethiopia. The Italian 
Government will take account of the desire of the Austrian and 
Hungarian Governments to participate in the economic exploitation 
of Ethiopia. 

The questions discussed and the decisions arrived at have been 
recorded in a protocol. 

The three Foreign Ministers resolved to hold their next meeting, at 
a date to be agreed upon, at Budapest. 
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